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THE STATS ZEITUNG 
ATTACKS GOERLITZ 


Serious Charges Against Busi- 
ness Manager of Metropolitan 
Opera House. 





Interviews Blame Goerlitz for Shelving German 
Operas and Seeking Personal Glorification 
—Goerlitz Denies Charge In Toto—Talk 
of Libel Suit. 


Following the statement made, before he 
sailed for Europe recently, by Otto Kahn, 
one of the most influential directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, to the 
effect that the directors of the institution 
were greatly dissatisfied with the manner 
in which the New York season had been 
conducted, the New York “Staats-Zeitung” 
has printed a series of interviews in which 
Ernst Goerlitz, business manager of the 
company, is bitterly attacked for his ad- 
ministration of operatic affairs during Mr. 
Conried’s sickness. 

The interviews are anonymous, but pur- 
port to be given by persons familiar with 
the inside operations of Metropolitan Op- 
era affairs. Specifically the charges made 
by the “Staats-Zeitung” are to the effect 
that Mr. Goerlitz has placed hindrances 
in the way of German opera at the Metro- 
politan; that he slighted Conductor Alfred 
Hertz in arranging the répertoire; that 
the members of the company were prac- 
tically induced—against their will in many 
cases—to contribute $2,000 for the bronze 
statue presented by Mr. Goerlitz to Mr. 
Conried on the day of the latter’s benefit 
performance. The “Staats-Zeitung” further 
subtly suggests that this presentation was 
made with a view to obtaining Mr. Goer- 
litz’s own personal advancement. 

Mr. Goerlitz was consulted before the 
article was published, but he refused to 
comment upon the statements contained 
therein. After the publication, however, 
he sent to the “Staats-Zeitung” a detailed 
statement denying all the charges. It 
is said by his friends that he contem- 
plates suing the “Staats-Zeitung” for libel. 

In his reply Mr. Goerlitz asserts that 
the troubles with Mr. Hertz were similar 
to those the conductor had with previous 
directors with whom Mr. Hertz had been 
connected, and that the reason for them 
lay in a lack of consideration on the part 
of Mr. Hertz, who did not seem to realize 
that the institution was international in 
character and that the French and Italian 
repertoire is entitled to the same consid- 
eration as the German. Mr. Goerlitz main- 
tains that the contributions for the bronze 
bust were entirely voluntary and that he 


sought no personal glory in the presenta- 
tion, 

Commenting on the latter statement, the 
editor of the “Staats-Zeitung” says: 

“Naturally, nobody would say you must 
Pay so much, but when an artist such as 
‘rau Fleischer-Edel is ‘politely requested’ 
ior a contribution of $50, ‘in recognition 

the director’s constant solicitude,’ one 
nay well say ‘you will be so kind—you 
must be so kind.’ Mr. Goerlitz knows 





well that the $50 contributions were not 
freely given by this and several of the 
other artists, for they have made no secret 
‘t the matter.” 
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GIOVANNI ZENATELLO 


Young Italian Tenor Who Will Be One of the Principal Members of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
Manhattan Opera Company Next Season 





OPERA HOUSE FOR QUAKERS. 





Hammerstein May Erect Suitable Build- 
ing in Philadelphia. 


It was reported in Philadelphia a few 


days ago that Oscar Hammerstein was 
negotiating for property there at the 
northwest corner of Broad and Spruce 


streets, in the heart of the hotel district, 
for the purpose of building an opera house 
at a total cost for site and building of 
$1,500,000. 

When Mr. Hammerstein was question- 
ed regarding the truth of the rumor his 
reply was: 

“I have not yet acquired any property 
and I have not accepted any proposal. It is 
true that this site has been suggested and 
that the suggestion was meant for an 
opera house. The idea is that some of the 
leading citizens of Philadelphia, who have 
been corresponding with me about the 
matter, desire to establish a permanent 
home for grand opera in their city, and 
wish me to become interested in the pro- 
ject. The whole thing is yet so vague that 
I don’t want to try to discuss it. I only 
know that it is something that may possi- 
bly happen, and that prominent men are 
interested in it.” 


Batered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as Matter of the Second Class 


GRAND OPERA FOR CHICAGO. 
Brady Plans Annual Season of From Six 
to Eight Weeks at Auditorium. 


Cuicaco, April 8.—William A. Brady to- 
day signed a lease of the Auditorium 
Theatre for a period of ten years at an 
annual rental of $100,000. He will assume 
direction on September 1. The theatre has 
a seating capacity of 4,200, and Mr. Brady 
intends to present grand opera for a sea- 
son of from six to eight weeks every 
year, in addition to staging attractions of 


the nature and magnitude of the Hippo- 
drome and Drury Lane spectacles, Shakes- 
pearian productions and vaudeville per- 
formances on an elaborate scale. 

“Heretofore Mr. Conried has _ only 
played here one week,” said Mr. Brady, 
speaking of his grand opera plans, “and 
I believe that Chicago can support a much 
longer season. Whether I shall make ar 
rangements with Mr. Conried or Mr. 
Hammerstein, I am not as yet free to say. 
I might even make arrangements of my 
own. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
always played at the Auditorium while in 
Chicago. Formerly the company had a 
season here of from four to six weeks, 
and the enterprise was protected by a 
guarantee fund raised by local capitalists. 
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MANY RUMORS ABOUT 
CONRIED’S SUCCESSOR 


Impresario Repeats Denials as 
He Sails for Summer 
in Europe. 





Declares He Will Again Give “Salome” in 
New York and on Tour in October— 
Promises Novelties for Next Season—Dis- 
cusses Plans. 


Heinrich Conried sailed on Tuesday for 
Europe, where he will remain until the 
middle of September. He will visit Ber- 
lin first and afterward try the water cure 
at a resort near Vienna. 

On Monday a despatch from Berlin con- 
veyed the rumor that Ernst von Possart, 
formerly director of the Royal Opera in 
Munich, had been offered Mr. Conried’s 
position at the Metropolitan and that when 
asked if such were the case he had tele- 
graphed “Not yet.” Another despatch, from 
Paris, stated that negotiations between the 
Metropolitan directors amd Albert Carré 
of the Opéra Comiqye~had reached an ad- 
vanced stage. Chgrfes A. Ellis of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra has, also been 
mentioned lately as a candidate for the 
position, 

Mr. Conried, however, emphatically de- 
nied on Monday that attempts were being 
made to oust him from the management of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and de- 
clared that were he not in complete accord 
with the directors he would resign at once. 
He went on to say that, with the knowl- 
edge and entire approval of his directors, 
he had made contracts covering from three 
to four years. 

In making official announcement of the 
season’s receipts he pointed out that this 
year’s figures show an increase of $23,308 
over those of last year. The exact amount 
of the Metropolitan’s takings for the season 
is $1,005,770.20. The road company is 
playing to from $50,000 to $60,000 a week. 
Out of this year’s receipts the company is 
replacing the nineteen operas destroyed in 
the San Francisco fire last April and it is 
expected that there will still be a balance 
at the end of the season. The subscrip- 
tions for next season already total $422,- 
939, and Mr. Conried is confident that 
they will reach $500,000. 

“I have re-engaged nearly all of the lead- 
ing members of this season’s company,” 
said he, “and, in addition, have added sev- 
eral new noted artists, including Chalia- 
pine, the Russian basso. Moreover, Hein- 
rich Knote will return in the Fall. As suc- 
cessor to Arturo Vigna, who has resigned, 
I have secured Rodolfo Ferrari of Rome. 
Wagner will play a conspicuous rdle in 
next year’s répertoire. All of his works 
that it has been customary to give in past 
years, will be repeated. ‘Der Fliegende 
Hollander’ will probably be the opening at- 


traction and ‘Die Meistersinger’ will be 
staged shortly afterward. I shall produce 
six novelties and revive Verdi's ‘Otello,’ 


with Caruso and Scotti, and ‘Il Trovatore,’ 
with Caruso. 

“T shall give ‘Salome’ several times in 
New York and in other cities, with the 
original cast, next October. The directors 
and I have come to a complete understand- 
ing regarding it. I am under contract with 
Strauss to present it a certain number of 
times, and they realize that the production 
has cost me a great deal. It will be given 
in some theatre, instead of at the Metro- 
politan.” 
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SAFONOFF AROUSES 
GREAT ENTHUSIASM 


More Russian Music at Last 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
Concert. 


Safonoff and Tschaikowsky’s “Pathe- 
tique” Symphony are a combination which 
never fails to arouse an audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. The second 
of the supplementary series of two con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Society, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Saturday night, 
proved that New Yorkers cannot have 
enough of the stirring work or the mag- 
netic conductor. 

There is nothing an audience enjoys so 
much as giving vent to its enthusiasm— 
even a well bred and self-contained fash- 
ionable New York audience, and it did 
enjoy itself. So did the orchestra, which 
as usual under the spell of Safonoff’s 
powerful hands, became transported with 
a fine frenzy. 

The only one who did not seem to relish 
the applause was Safonoff himself, who, 
with his characteristic modesty, waived all 
claims to the success of the concert, mo- 
tioning to the audience that it was to his 
men that all credit was due, making the 
orchestra rise, and then quickly leaving 
the platform himself. However, he was 
recalled again and again, and presented 
with a giant laurel wreath, a proceeding 
which manifestly moved him greatly, but 
which he again signified was due to the 
work of the orchestra. 

The organization has made tremendous 
strides during the year in which it has 
been exclusively under the direction of the 
brilliant Russian. 

Josef Lhévinne played Rubinstein’s fifth 
Concerto for piano, his stupendous tech- 
nique and beautiful touch bringing forth 
the warmest tributes from the audience. 
The Rubinstein Concerto, however, suf- 
fers from appearing on a programme with 
the fresh and modern Tschaikowsky work. 

The other number was the Overture to 
“Tannhauser,” which was brilliantly 
played, and with more refinement of the 
brasses than has been the case at previous 
concerts of the society when this composi- 
tion was given. 





SUBSTITUTE STARS SHINE. 





Mmes. Mattfeld and Jacoby Sing in 
Place of Abott and Homer. 


Boston, April 8—The audience which 
expected to hear Louise Homer and Bes- 
sie Abott in “Martha” last Thursday 
evening was much disappointed at the non- 
appearance of both singers and the substi- 
tution of Mmes. Mattfeld and Jacoby, a 
change of artists which caused dissatis- 
faction only before the curtain went up, 
for both artists gave very creditable in- 
terpretations of their respective rdles. 

The principal male parts were given to 
Caruso and Journet, the cast being com- 
pleted with Mmes. Waelchi, Sherman 
and Moran, MM. Rossi, Dufriche and 
Navarini. 





Lhevinne to Aid MacDowell Fund. 


_Josef Lhévinne, the distinguished Rus- 
sian pianist, is to give a recital in aid of 
the Edward MacDowell fund in Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York, on Wednesday, 
April 17. The programme will be opened 
with Brahms’s Sonata in F minor and will 
further contain Chopin’s “Allegro de Con- 
cert” and a Rubinstein group, consisting of 
two preludes, the nocturne in F, Op. 109, 
and the Staccato Etude in C major. The 
beneficiary of the recital will be repre- 
sented by his “Winter,” “The Eagle” and 
“Moto Perpetuo.” 


Charles Anthony 
Pianist and Teacher 


ADDRESS 


LH. MUDGETT, Symphony Hall, Boston 


S.C. Bennett 


Vocal Instruction 
401 CARNEGIE HALL 
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CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


Olive Mead Quartette Plays Before Large Audience in Cooper Institute —Most Successful Year 
in History of Organization Identified with the People’s Symphony Concerts— 
A Review of the Work Done in Presenting Good Music to the Masses. 
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Director of the People’s Symphony Concerts, Reproduced from a Sketch Made by 
Kate Rogers Nowell 


The present season’s series of chamber 
music concerts of the People’s Sympuony 
Auxiliary Club of which Franz Arens is 
musical director, came to a brilliant end 


Friday evening of last week. In accord- 
ance with the course pursued during the 
year, the programme was devoted to the 
works of one composer, in this instance 
Brahms, who was represented by his Quar- 
tette in A minor; “Variations on a theme 
by Handel” for piano; two “Hungarian 
Dances” for violin and piano, and a group 
of six songs. 

Although the concert was scheduled to 
commence at a quarter past eight o’clock, 
it was almost a half hour later before the 
programme started, owing to the flash-light 
picture of the audience which was taken 
especially for Musicat America. As is 
shown in the picture, the audience com- 
pletely filled the hall, using not only all 
the seats, but all available space for stand- 
ing room, 

However, the audience was no larger 
than those which have attended all the 
concerts of the educational series given in 
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co-operation with the People’s Institute, the 
University Extension Society, the Univer- 
sity Settlement and the Educational Al- 
liance, showing that there is room and to 
spare in New York for concerts of the 
best music at popular prices. 

The programme was uniformly well in- 
terpreted, the artists all being of excellent 
rank. The pianiste of the evening, Hen- 
rietta Michelson, was well known to mem- 
bers of the audience who had attended 
others of the series. Her reception was of 
the heartiest. 

Miss Mead also was accorded a flatter- 
ing reception. The two “Hungarian Dances” 
which she gave are not of startling bril- 
liance, but the broad vivid tone which Miss 
Mead draws from her violin invested them 
with added interest 

The most popular portion of the pro- 
gramme was, of course, the group of songs, 
sung in a most delightful manner by Bea- 
trice Wainright, a young and very attrac- 
tive girl with a sympathetic mezzo-soprano 
voice. Her rendering of the “Lullaby,” 
which was barely breathed out, was the 
signal for much enthusiasm from the de- 
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lighted audience. What a pity that so 
beautiful a rendering should have been 
marred by noises from the street, un- 
avoidable, to be sure, as the hall is directly 
below the pavement. 

The evening came to a brilliant end with 
the playing of the Olive Mead Quartette. 

Can a genuine musical atmosphere be 
created in busy, commercial New York? 
That is, in part, the problem that a number 
of influential citizens are slowly but surely 
working out in the form of a series of 
concerts for the masses. The ideals have 
not been set too high. There is no at- 
tempt to turn the residents of the big city’s 
East Side into Rubinsteins and Beethov- 
ens; the sole object of the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts is to bring good music 
within reach of that great populace that 
would otherwise know nothing of it. 

If this project brought forth no better 
result than to have introduced a Mozart 
symphony to a couple of thousand hearers 
who had never heard one before, who 
could deny tthat the work is well worth 
while and deserves even more support than 
it is getting? 

This unique undertaking—there is none 
like it in America—was conceived upon the 
theory that there existed in New York an 
unsatisfied demand on the part of music 
students and music lovers of small means, 
for good orchestral music at minimum 
rates, and that if such a demand could be 
met, it would result in great benefit to 
many, and would contribute materially to 
ward the creation of a higher standard of 
musical appreciation in the leading city of 
America. 

To prosecute this noble plan required 
first of all a capable and thoroughly un 
selfish director; a man who was big in his 
ideas, well versed in his art and willing 
to sacrifice all other ambitions to the ful- 
fillment of a scheme that promised small 
pecuniary recompense and little personal 
glory. Such a man was found in Franz 
X. Arens, and the success with which the 
People’s Symphony Concerts have met 
since their inception in 1900 is due largely 
to his direction and influence. 

But it required still more than a leader. 
It required capital and a band of personal 
workers. Neither of these important fac- 
tors has been missing. It has been dem- 
onstrated both in this country and abroad 
that a concert or concert series can not 
be successful or self-supporting on the 
popular price basis. If these orchestral 
concerts were to depend upon the fifteen 
and twenty-five cents charged for admis 
sion, the managers would have been forced 
into bankruptcy long since. 

Governmental subsidy, which plays so 
important a part in similar projects abroad, 
is as yet out of the question in America and 
it was left to a number of wealthy New 
Yorkers to finance the plan in a way to 
insure its continuance. 

After seven years of life, it may be said 
advisedly that the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs is an established feature in the musi 
cal endeavor of America. The work of 
the society covers two fields, namely: or- 
chestral music at Cooper Union and Car- 
negie Hall and chamber music at Cooper 
Union. The orchestra is composed of the 
leading musicians in the New York Sym- 
phony and Philharmonic orchestras and the 
programmes have been quite as substantial 
and important musically as any given in 
the city. Each presentation is preceded by 
brief explanatory remarks by Mr. Arens 
and the results of this feature have-been 
most gratifying, since it enables the hearers 
to appreciate the numbers with a greater 
understanding. 

These orchestral concerts were formerly 
given exclusively at Cooper Union. With 
the aid, however, of special subscriptions 
from various individuals, the Cooper Union 
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GOOD MUSIC FOR THE MASSES _AN IDEAL PLAN REALIZED 


A Great Work Being Accomplished by the People’s Symphony Concerts—New York’s Wealthiest and Most Influential Citizens Combine 





concerts were last season repeated at Car cellent Chamber concert at one-twelfth of type the younger generation must have 
negie Hall; and that this is being done $1.50, or say, 12% cents. The second the opportunity to hear the best music; 
omslin: thle senrte Otc wholly to Andrew privilege operates, on the one hand, to this, as a matter of training, is better than 
: . ; : S : , give the member a first choice of seats for all the specific training that could be given 
Carnegie and Daniel Guggenheim, who the Orchestral concerts; and on the other on one instrument. 

have generously offered to cover the esti- hand, tends to secure to the Society the “As long as our Americans go to Eu- 
mated deficit for the Carnegie Hall series class of audiences which it desires. After rope first, to study, while in the formative 
the sale of tickets to the Auxiliary Club period of life, we shall have no distinc- 
er members, every effort is made to dispose of tive composers. They will return Euro- 
these orchestral concerts has been to limit the remaining ones among students at pean composers, because the foreign at- 
the sale of tickets to the class for which schools and colleges, and the employees mosphere is different, politically, socially 
they “are intended. To accomplish this, and inmates of public institutions, hospitals, and ethically.” 


An important point in connection with 


various. expedients have been resorted to department stores, settlements, etc. It is easy to understand from Mr. Arens’s 
a a Y ; [he illustration of Mr. Arens repro belief, as expressed in these statements, 
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organization of what is known as The Peo Nowell. To those who know the musi Concerts. Mr. Arens’s own life story re- 
ple’s Symphony Auxiliary Club cian well, this sketch is considered the most veals an interesting phase in the develop- 
This clul ee satisfactory likeness ever made of him. ment of this project. Struggles with pov 
us club was organized four years agO. Mrs. Nowell is noted also for her por erty and hardships as a young student of 
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Membership dues are $1.50 per annum traits of such celebrities as Joel Chandler music, both here and abroad, and the op- 
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ng, Mark rain, Cardin: ' re rat < -entres 
und produced by the dues amounts to ! Mark wain, Cardinal Gibbons offered in the great art centres of the Ol 
¢ 7 ogee This 7 Thomas Bailey Aldrich and others. World, as compared with the limited ones 
bout $1,000 this year. us sum 1S used, In a recent interview, Mr. Arens ex on this side of the water—all this had its 
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= first place, to de Iray the cost ol “ pressed himself as confident that America influence in determining the work he is now 
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the balance is paid into the general treasury musical nations of the world. “This is not a plan for reclaiming the 
t the Society. The privileges of mem “In addition to the American’s nativ: East Side,” states Mr. Arens, “but an edu- 
ership in this Club are two: frst, each Jove of music,” said he, “the wonderful cational project; an attempt to create a 
rember is entitled, without further pay amalgamation of races from which he, as musical atmosphere for the students and 
ent, to two admission tickets for each 4 type, is evolving, makes for untold pos workers of New York City, the natural 
amber concert; second, each member  <ipjilities of musical expression as a final music centre of this country. Hence the 
is the right to purchase tickets for composite of blood-stain; rhythm, sense of movement is of almost national importance 
e Orchestral concerts in advance of melody and sense of harmony. There will and has unlimited possibilities for creating 
e general public. The first of these result from this a distinctive national a higher standard of musical appreciation 


rivileges means admission to an ex- 





type. To accelerate this much-desired in America.” 








IN AMERICA UNTIL MAY 1, 1907 


LHEVINNE 


in an Attempt to Create a Higher Standard of Musical Appreciation Among Wage Earners and Students—Director 
F, X. Arens Believes Opportunity to Hear Best Compositions Will Produce a Distinctive American School. 





PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY AUXILIARY CLUB AUDIENCE IN COOPER UNION HALL, PHOTOGRAPHED ESPECIALLY FOR “MUSICAL AMERICA” 


Supporting Mr. Arens in the project are 
some of the most influential and wealthy 
people in New York, the list including 
such names as Charles T. Barney, Mrs. 
John E. Cowdin, Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, 
Mrs. William P. Douglas, Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Nora Godwin, Mrs. Fran- 
cis P. Kinnicutt, Gustav E. Kissel, S. Mal- 
let-Prevost, Thomas L. Manson, Robert C. 
Ogden, Mrs. H. Fairfield Osborn, J. Hamp- 
den Robb, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. J. 
West Roosevelt, Isaac N. Seligman, Al- 
fred L. Seligman, Richard Schuster, 
George R. Sheldon, August Spanuth, Mrs. 
James Speyer, Henry B. Wilson, Mrs. 
Charles B. Alexander, John G. Carlisle, 
Herbert S. Carpenter, Mrs. Odgen Cod- 
man, Mrs. Charles R. Flint, Mrs. John 
Greenough, Hon. Henry E. Howland, V. 
Everit Macy, Walter G. Oakman, Mrs. 
Frank H. Platt, Mrs. Charles M. Ray- 
mond, J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. Isaac N. 
Seligman, Mrs. James Speyer, Francis L. 
Stetson, Albert Stettheimer, Spencer 
Trask, Mrs. Henri P. Wertheim, Mr. Ed- 
ward Winslow, Mrs. Julia H. Worthing- 
ton, James Speyer, treasurer of the organi- 
zation; Samuel A. Tucker, secretary; Prof. 
Charles Sprague, The Betty Loeb Musical 
Foundation, William K. Vanderhjilt, H. C. 
Frick, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Thomas L. 
Manson, Isidor Straus, and F. M. War- 
burg. 

Miss A. Lenalie is the manager of the 
society and much of its success is due to 
her active interest in the work. 
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WILSON TO LEAVE 
PAUR ORGHESTRA 


Committee Required to Choose 
Between Manager and 
Conductor. 


Pirrssurc, April 8—At the end of. the 
curent week George H. Wilson will retire 
from the active management of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra. The unfortunate condition 
of affairs that has prompted Mr. Wilson to 
hand his resignation to the orchestra com- 
mittee of the Art Society, after retaining 
his position as manager for twelve years, 
ever since the inception of the orchestra, 
has been the favorite topic of conversation 
among all in any way interested in the 


organization. 

Few who have expressed their ideas in 
the matter are disposed to deny Mr. Wilson 
credit for the splendid work he has done 
for the orchestra. That he was a distinct 
factor in its present success is generally 
conceded and his untiring work, in season 
and out, his boundless enthusiasm, his con- 
tagious optimism and his ingenuity and 
skill in handling crises in the affairs of the 
organization whose promotion was his life 
work are generally commented on. . 

Patrons of the orchestra are displaying 
keen interest in the matter and the mem- 
bers of the orchestra committee are bom- 
barded with questions as to the details of 
the resignation and of the events which 
led up to it. These, as well as questions 
with regard to Mr. Wilson’s probable suc- 
cessor, the committeemen parry with what 
skill they may or content themselves with 
stating they have nothing to say at present 
and that no successor has been discussed. 

Current rumor has it that Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Paur have been at odds in some 
matters for a year or more. Mr. Wilson, 
it is said, objected to Mr. Paur’s acting as 
piano soloist at -Pittsburg Orchestra con- 
certs, contending that such actions, as well 
as Mr. Paur’s acting as accompanist at 
times, had a tendency to lower the standard 
of the orchestra in the eyes of at least a 
portion of the public. 

Mr. Paur, in his turn, is believed to have 
made complaints against Mr. Wilson, al- 
leging that he displayed more interest in 
such things as the engagement of players, 
etc., than he should have done, the con- 
ductor taking the stand that these matters 
should be left to his judgment, whereas it 
appealed to Mr. Wilson that, as manager 
of the orchestra, he was, to a certain ex- 
tent, responsible for the success of the or- 
ganization. 

Whatever the matters at issue, a crisis 
was reached last December and the orches- 
tra committee found itself confronted with 
the alternative of engaging either a new 
conductor or a new manager. It chose to 
retain Paur. 

It is rumored that Gustave Schlotterbeck, 
formerly connected with the management 
of the Conried Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will be Mr. Wilson’s successor. 








Boston Opera Cost $75,000 


Boston, April 8.—It has been intimated 
that the receipts of the Conried Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in this city last week 
were $75,000 in round numbers, a sum not 
only exceeding that.taken in by the com- 
pany in former years, but forming a note- 


worthy contrast to the last Boston sea- 
son, when there was a deficit in the treas- 
ury, and Mr. Conried vowed never to 
darken Boston port again. 

The remarkable sale of seats has been 
accredited to the popularity of Geraldine 
Farrar, who came, originally, from Boston. 
This deduction has been made from the 
fact that the operas in which she sang, 
“Faust,” “Tannhauser” and “Madama But- 
terfly,” drew the largest houses, bringing 
even greater audiences than Caruso. 
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A GIFTED SINGER. 





Clare Krall Winning Favor in Dramatic 
and Musical Circles. 





CLARE KRALL 
New York Singer Who Has Appeared T hrough- 
out the East in Concert Work 


A talented young woman is Clare Krall, 
whose dramatic and song recitals in New 
York, Washington and throughout the 
Middle West, have created much favorable 
comment. 

Miss Krall was born in Schafferstown, 
Pa., but received her musical training in 
New York under Mme. Cappiani, Habel- 
man and De Bor. She is gifted in many 
ways, having received a university educa- 
tion, and being graduated from college 
when but fifteen years of age. Miss Krall, 
in addition, has the advantage of an 
agreeable personality and an attractively 
vivacious manner. 





DAMROSCH IN CHICAGO. 


Mrs. De Moss and Leo Schulz Soloists 
With New York Orchestra. 


Cuicaco, April 8—Walter Damrosch 
and his orchestra gave a programme cele- 
brating the 175th anniversary of the birth 
of Joseph Haydn Sunday evening in Or- 
chestral Hall. The hit of the entertain- 
ment was the ’cello solo of Leo Schulz in 
the “Serenade;” and a most agreeable nov- 
elty was the finished and sympathetic piano 
playing of Director Damrosch, in the 
“Sonata” for flute and piano, George Bar- 
rere playing the flute. 

Subsequently Mr. Damrosch accompan- 
ied the vocal selections of Mrs. Mary 
Hissem de Moss, who sang “The Mer- 
maid” and “Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair,” in a_ sweet, silvery-toned voice. 
Earlier in the evening she sang “With Ver- 
dure Clad,” from “The Creation.” The 
final novelty was “The Symphony of the 
Candles.” C. E. N. 








Guarnerius Violin Goes to Winnipeg. 


Toronto, April 8.—An indication of the 
artistic growth of Canada is furnished by 
the number of important sales of valuable 
old violins that have been made, within the 
past week. C. Couture of Winnipeg 
bought a fine Guarnerius of R. S. Williams 
& Sons for $1,000, and others who pur- 
chased rare specimens from the same firm 
were H. C. Corner and the Messrs. Be- 
thune and Edmondson of this city, besides 
several prominent musicians from various 
parts of the province. 





Emil Sauer to Tour America. 


It was announced late this week that 
Emil Sauer, the pianist, will next year 
make a recital tour of this country. 
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MANHATTAN SEASON 
NEARING AN END 


Calve’s “Carmen” and Donalda’s 
“Marta” Prove Strong 
Attractions. 








ONE WEEK AT THE 
MANHATTAN 





Wednesday, April 3—‘‘Marta”: Mmes. Donalda, 
de Cisneros; MM. Bonci, Arimondi, Gianoli- 
Galletti, Mugnoz. 

Friday, April 5— Carmen”: Mmes. Calvé, Zep- 
pilli, jeune, Giaconia; MM. Dalmores, 
Seveilhac, Gilibert, Daddi, Mugnoz, Res- 
chiglian. 

Saturday, April 6, Matinée—‘‘Aida”: Mmes. 
Russ, de Cisneros; MM. Bassi, Ancona, 
Arimondi, Mugnoz, Tecchi. : 

Evening—Rigoletto”’: Mmes. Pinkert, Gia- 
conia, Severina, Zaccaria; MM. Bonci, Sam- 
marco, Arimondi, Mugnoz, Fossetta, Res- 
chiglian, Venturini. 

Monday, April 8—**Marta.”’ 

Tuesday, April 9—‘Aida.”’ 

Wednesday, April 10—“I Pagliacci’: Mme. 
Donalda; MM. Bassi, Sammarco, Seveilhac, 
Venturini, ‘La Navarraise’: Mme. Calvé; 
MM. Dalmores, Altchevsky, Seveilhac, Gili- 


‘whose orchestral 





bert, Arimondi. 








Two more large audiences heard and 
enjoyed “Marta” at the Manhattan Opera 
House on Wednesday of last week and 
Monday of this. Of all the works that 
Mr. Hammerstein has produced during the 
season none has been given with a more 
appropriately arranged cast than Flotow’s 
melodious opera. The principals, with- 
out exception, enter into their parts with a 
spirit of merriment that is infectious, and 
the orchestra and chorus perform their 
duties with characteristic enthusiasm. 
Fernando Tanara conducts the work and, 
consequently, there is not the same per- 
fection of ensemble that marks the per- 
formances in the personal charge of Mr. 
Campanini; but, on the whole, “Marta,” 
as given at the 34th street house, provides 
an evening of rare enjoyment. 

_ Mme. Donalda, whose achievements dur- 
ing the season have won her many warm 
admirers among lovers of artistic singing 
and sincere acting, has in Lady Henrietta 
one of her most congenial rdles. Mr. 
3onci’s Lionel, of rather more polished 
deportment than accords with the popular 
conception, perhaps, is vocally delightful. 
Mme. de Cisneros as Nancy, Mr. Ari- 
mondi as Plunkett and Mr. Gianoli-Galletti 
as Sir Tristan are all in their element and 
round out an unusually satisfactory cast. 

Mme. Calvé’s Carmen in the frame of 
the Manhattan production of the Bizet 
opera again proved a magnetic drawing- 
card on Friday. Mme. Zeppilli made a 
good impress‘on as Micaéla and Mme. 
Giaconia returned to the cast as Mercedes, 
one of the few parts in which this singer 
is really satisfactory. 

On Tuesday a special performance of 
“Aida” was given under the auspices of 
the Italian Consul-General and the Italian 
colony of New York, for the benefit of 
the Garibaldi Memorial Fund. The opera 
was sung with splendid vim by the famil- 
iar cast under Mr. Campanini’s baton, and 
after the second act the principals and 
conductor were presented with wreaths, 
while the orchestra a the Italian 
Royal March and the Garibaldi Hymn. 

With next week’s performances Mr. 
Hammerstein’s first season of grand opera 
at the Manhattan will come to an end. 


SUCCESSOR TO FRAU WAGNER? 








Stock Company May be Formed to As- 
sume Management of Bayreuth Festivals. 


Bertin, April 6.—Owing to the serious 
condition of Frau Cosima Wagner, the 
widow of the late composer, many of her 
friends are seeking a way to find a suc- 
cessor in the management of the theatre at 
Bayreuth which she has so successfully 
conducted since her husband’s death. 

Some suggest her son, Siegfried Wag- 
ner; others, her son-in-law, Herr Beil- 
ler, but the general opinion in Germany 
is that the enterprise will be now organ- 
ized into a stock company, as all literary 
copyrights on Wagnerian operas are to 
come to an end in 1914. 

Besides, the police at Bayreuth have 
declared the theatre dangerous in case 
of fire, and it will be necessary either to 
build another house or to spend much 
money on the present one. It is believed 
here that the stock company plan will be 
carried through. 


‘ 





FLGAR CONDUCTS THE 
CHICAGO ORCHESTR: 


Works of Living Composers Ar 
Presented by Theodore 
Thomas Players. 


Cuicaco, April 9—During the man 
years of the Theodore Thomas orchestr: 
ministry in music few programmes ha\ 
given more general and genuine delig! 
than the last one embracing the works ; 
living composers. 

The orchestral trilogy of Vince: 
d’Indy’s “Wallenstein” is an uncommon! 
effective example of the new Fren 
school; and Glazounov’s “Le Printemps” 
a delightful tone picture prefiguring “th 
untaught harmony of Spring;” the lo, 


scene from Richard Strauss’s “Feuersno: 
shows that eccentric technician at his be: 
in brilliancy, fairly free both as to gener 
structure and internal development. 

The novelty of the day was reserve 
for an American, Frederick Convers: 
fantasy “The Mysti 
Trumpeter,” based upon the poem of Wal! 
Whitman, assumes to express “the elemer: 
tal phases of mystery and peace, of lov 
and war, of humiliation and of joy.” 

Naturally much interest centered in th 
appearance of Sir Edward Elgar directin; 
his Own compositions. It is not overstat 
ing the case to remark that this strong 
original worker has given renewed respect 
to the Briton as a composer, as was in 
stantly demonstrated when “The Dream oi 
Gerontius” was given to the world. 

On this occasion he first directed the 
latest of his compositions “In the South,” 
a big telling work showing his facility in 
expression, latitude of idea and mastery of 
instrumentation. Then he directed his 
dainty and beautiful “Variations;” and 
finally thrilled the audience with th 
nervous sweep of his baton in his familia: 
military march “Pomp and Circumstance.” 

The Thomas orchestra gave him the 
most finished and cordial support. At the 
rehearsal Sir Edward took occasion to 
openly compliment the instrumentalists as 
the best orchestra it had been his fortune 
to hear. Praise from Sir Edward is 
praise indeed. 

C.E. N 





Music Student Starves to Death. 


John G. McFadden, a student of the In 
stitute of Musical Art, who came to New 
York from Oberlin, O., last November to 
study music, died of starvation in th 
New York Hospital Wednesday morning 
In order to meet the expenses of his musi 
cal education he deprived himself oi 
proper food and on Monday he was take: 
to the hospital on the verge of collapse. 





“The Merry Widow’’ for Americans. 


Vienna, April 8—Henry W. Savage 
last week attended a performance in this 
city of “Du lustige Witwe,” a musical 
comedy which has been running two 
years. An English version of this suc 
cessful composition will be brought to Am- 
erica next season. 
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GEORGE DEANE 





MRS. ALICE BATES RICE 


Boston, April 9.—The Cecilia Society, 
B. J. Lang, conductor, gave its final con 
cert of the season in Symphony Hall this 
evening. The opera “Azara” was present 
ed in concert form and its production was 
a deserved tribute to the memory of the 
late John Knowles Paine, its author. The 
work was never produced during Mr. 
Paine’s life and it remained for one of his 
contemporaries, Mr. Lang, to make a hear- 
ing of the opera possible. The cast was: 
Rainulf, H. F. Merrill; Gontran, George 
Deane; Azsara, Mrs. Alice Bates Rice; 
Odo, Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child; Aymar, 
Earl Cartwright; Malek, Stephen Town- 
send; Garsie, Mrs. Rebecca Howe; Colas, 
\delaide Griggs, and A Huntsman, James 
H. Rattigan. 

Mr. Lang is unquestionably one of the 
most able American conductors and _ his 
passing from the conductorship of the 
Cecilia, with which he has been identified 
since its organization many years ago, is 
noted with feelings of the sincerest re- 
grets by his many friends in and out of 
the organization. Mr. Lang will conduct 
the Cecilia at only one more concert, that 
being the testimonial which will be given 
um by the society next week, Wednes- 








Mrs. Julie Offenbach Griinewald, only 
urviving sister of Jacques Offenbach, a 
-omposer of French opera bouffe, died on 
Monday, from infirmities of age, in her 
lome, No. 310 West Ninety-fifth street, 
ew York, in her eighty-fourth year. She 
d considerable musical talent. 
* * * 

Francis Anthony Emil Stadler, who died 
inday at his home, No. 271 Rutledge 
reet, Williamsburg, in his seventy-sixth 


" was for more than half a_ cen- 
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MRS. BERTHA CUSHING CHILD 


day evening, when “The Children’s Cru- 
sade” will be repeated. It was given early 
this season at one of the regular Cecilia 
concerts. 

Regarding the music to which Mr. 
Paine set the words of his life work, it 
may be said that it is characteristic in the 
minutest particular of the writings of this 
able musician. There are several remark- 
ably brilliant orchestral effects, one of par- 
ticular note being the introduction to the 
second act. As a whole the opera is cer- 
tainly a work of great merit and at no 
time does it fall to the level of the me- 
diocre. 

The soloists sang their parts intelligently 
and were accorded generous applause. The 
excellently trained chorus gave the con- 
certed numbers in admirable style. 

The opera is in three acts. The action 








tury, a well-known teacher of music. 
He was born in Germany, where he re- 
ceived his musical education, and in early 
life he came to America and settled in 
Williamsburg. Many years ago he was 
frequently heard at concerts in New York 


and Brooklyn. He is survived by his 
wife. 
* * * 
Desirée d’Artot-Padilla, the singer, is 
dead in Paris. She was one of the most 


famous of European light sopranos, and 





is at Provence in the time of the early 
crusades. Each act contains several scenes 
and at points the work is dramatic in the 
extreme. 

The story deals with the love of the 
wicked King Rainulf for Azara, a beautful 
Moorish girl who is already betrothed to 
Gontram, son of the king. The love of 
Malek, a Saracen chieftain, for Azara 
also plays a part. In the opening scene of 
the first act King Rainulf is awaiting 
news from his son, who is leading the 
troops against the Saracens who are com- 
manded by Malek. 

The king notices Azara 
perately in love with her. Gontram, the 
son, returns victorious and claims the 
hand of Azara, to whom he is secretly be- 
trothed. The king is surprised and _ irri- 
tated and tries to dissuade him. The 
king finally orders his son to depart for 


and falls des- 


was at one time engaged to marry Peter 
Tschaikowsky, the composer. She broke 
her engagement with him to marry José 
Padilla, the Spanish baritone, who died 
only a few months ago. Mme. d’Artot 
was the daughter of Jean Desirée d’Artot 
Monsagney of the famous French musical 
family. She was born in Paris on July 
21, 1835, and made her début at the age of 
21 in Brussels in concert. She sang later 
in opera and was for several years at the 
Paris Opera House. She travelled as a 
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EARL CARTWRIGHT 


Spain and that Azara be taken to an- 
other part of the Castle. The act closes 
with a violent altercation between the king 
and his son, during which the son is 
disowned, 

During the second act it develops that 
Azara is the daughter of the Caliph and 
is the Moslem princess for whom Malek 
has been seeking. He finds her and tells 
her of her relation and then declares him- 
self her devoted lover. During another 
quarrel between the king and his son 
over Azara they and their forces are at- 
tacked by the Saracens and the king is 
mortally wounded. Malek escapes, carry- 
ing Azara away with him. 

A year is supposed to have elapsed be- 
tween the second and third acts. Gontram 
is now king. The king orders a May 
Day festival and during the singing by 
what is supposed to be a young Spanish 
troubador it is discovered that the person 
is Azara in disguise. During her song 
Malek endeavors to stab her, but is pre- 
vented by the king and as Malek is about 
to be seized by the guards he draws a 
concealed dagger and stabs himself. The 
opera ends with the uniting of Gontram 
the king and his betrothed, Azara. 


D. L. L. 


star through Europe and was especially 
popular in Germany and Russia. She sang 
all the lighter soprano réles and was one 
of the teachers of Mme. Sembrich in réper- 


toire and mise-en-scéne. 
+ * * 
James Henry Ricketson, prominently 


identified with musical interests of a past 
generation as a tenor, and as a boy one 
of the phenomenal sopranos of the day, 
died Monday evening at his home in Mil- 
ton, Mass. 
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Grand Opera for Hammerstein 





Contract Signed for Work to be Produced at the Manhattan Next 
Season—Impresario Offers $1,000 for Libretto. 


Victor Herbert, the well-known _Irish- 
American composer, conductor and ’cell- 
ist, who of late years has devoted his 
creative faculty principally to light opera, 
has signed a contract with Oscar Hammer- 
stein to write a grand opera for produc- 
tion at the Manhattan Opera House next 
season. It will be staged with elaborate ef- 
fect and sung by leading members of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s company. It is possible, 
moreover, that Mr. Herbert will personally 
conduct it. 

In regard to 
Hammerstein made _ the 
ment last week? 

“T have always wished it to be under- 
stood that in founding this opera house 
I had other aims than merely financial 
profits. I stated this on the occasion of my 
first night. And I adhere to it still. Fun- 
damentally, my aims have been. artistic, 
and will continue so. 

“Now that my opera house is launched 
and standing fair and square upon its own 
legs, I have determined to go a step or 
two forward. I have retained the rights 
already to produce ‘novelties,’ but I wanted 
to go further than that. I desire to tread 
the virgin fields of grand opera, and to dis- 
cover something that is more novel than 
a novelty. I want to be an operatic Col- 
umbus. . 

“It is easy enough to pick up an opera 
that has been a success in Milan, has been 
indorsed by London, and is more or less 
certain to succeed. But it is not so easy to 
voyage the lyric seas on journeys of dis- 
covery. “hey 

“Well, the virgin field of grand opera 
to me seemed to be the United States of 
America. Englishmen such as_ Goring 
Thomas, Isidore de Lara-Cohen, Frederick 
Cowen and Sir Alexander MacKenzie have 
written operas, and those operas have been 
produced with every circumstance of ad- 
vantage at Covent Garden. But no im- 
presario ever thought of giving any al- 
truistic encouragement to the American op- 
eratic composer. So I determined that I 
would. 

“Certainly our American operatic com- 
posers never would set the operatic world 
on fire unless they first caught hold of a 
torch or were provided with a match. The 
Manhattan Opera House is the torch and 
I have offered its resources to Victor Her- 
bert, whose eminence as a composer and 
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whose representativeness of America, no 
one can deny. 

“Mr. Herbert has listened to my pro- 
posal and I have signed a contract with 
him. He will compose. I will produce. 

“The only difficulty in the way was the 
libretto. Mr. Herbert has often said he 
would have written a grand opera if only 
he could have got the libretto. The way 
to get a libretto is to ask for it and to 
pay for it. 

“So I offer $1,000 to the man, preferably 
an American, who will provide a suitable 
libretto for Victor Herbert. The chance 
is open to every one—to the whole Amer- 
ican world universal.” 

Mr. Hammerstein wishes the libretto to 





VICTOR HERBERT 
Who Will Write a Grand Opera for Production 
at the Manhattan Next Season 


be dramatic with tense action, easy for the 
audience to comprehend, and cites as a 
model that of Bizet’s “Carmen.” He will 
employ a professional reader to handle the 
librettos submitted to him. 

He attended a performance of Belasco’s 
“The Rose of the Rancho” a few even- 
ings ago, having in mind that work as a 
possible plot for a grand opera, but would 
not say afterwards what conclusion he had 
arrived at in regard to it. “The Girl of the 
Golden West” has also been suggested in 
case Puccini does not decide to use it. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSI 


AMERICA 


When Mr. Herbert was interviewed on 
Sunday, in reference to his plans for the 
opera, he said: 

“I should like to have an American sub- 
ject and a background of American ro- 
mance, though, contrary to what many 
suppose, the terms of Mr. Hammerstcin’s 
generous offer for the best libretto do not 
expressly stipulate an American subject. 
The preference is mentioned, but the hard 
and fast condition is not made. 

“If the subject chosen be an American 
one, it is not absolutely necessary that the 
dramatis persone be either Indians or 
Puritans. Indians are not a suitable sub- 
ject for an opera. The state of the In- 
dians is pathetic, it is true, but in an opera 
they would not exactly strike the audience 
seriously. 

“Suppose an Indian tenor taking a high 
C and then trilling on a D in order to 
touch the emotions of a sopranofied prima 
donna squaw! The taste and sense balk 
at such things. Real Puritans, too, are 
not the most promising material for lyric 
romance. 

“T should like my opera to be such a 
genuine and such a successful work that 
it would go over all the world as the out- 
put of American brain and the inspiration 
of American surroundings: 

“But an American atmosphere is not at- 


tained by pepper casting the score with’ 


themes from_ patriotic songs. I do re- 
pudiate absolutely the idea that an infu- 
sion of popular or folk songs reproduces 
the spiritual and intellectual or romantic 
atmosphere of the country to which those 
folk songs belong. 

“The libretto which will satisfy me most 
is one in which there will be plenty of 
contrast, of diversified action, of strong 
character differentiation.” 


TO GIVE CATALANI OPERA 








Hammerstein Will Broaden Repertoire 
in Many Directions Next Season. 
Catalani’s opera, “Vally,” will probably 
at the Manhattan Opera House 
The work has had a consider- 


be given 

next year. 
able vogue at La Scala in Milan, where 
the composer was formerly a professor at 
the Conservatoire. He was an invalid for 
years before his death, in 1893, at the age 
of thirty-nine. His most notable successes 


have been made with “Vally,” “Loreley” 
and “Dejanice.” 

Mr. Hammerstein has under considera- 
tion, in addition to his Victor Herbert 
opera, performances of Verdi’s neglected 
operas, “Otello” and “Falstaff.” It is the 
aim of the management of the Manhattan 
Opera House to do everything in its 
power to broaden its répertoire. This will 
be. done by the production of four or five 
Wagnerian operas, including “Tann- 
hauser,” “Lohengrin,” “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Tristan und Isolde” and all the 
novelties which can possibly be obtained 
and staged. 
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LES W. STRINE. 
DIES IN BOSTON 


Manager of Mr. Conried’s Opera Com 
pany Tour Succumbs After Operation 
for Appendicitis. 


Boston, April 6.—Charles W. Strine, t! 
operatic manager, died at the Booth! 
Hospital in this city this morning. M 
Strine’s death resulted from appendiciti 
He entered the hospital a week ago We: 
nesday, and was operated upon the follov 
ing Friday. Last Monday the attendi: 
surgeons pronounced his case hopeless. 

The body will be taken to Mr. Strin« 
former home, No. 1606 Poplar §stre 
Philadelphia, where the funeral will 
held on Tuesday afternoon. 

Charles Strine was born in Philadelph 
forty years ago, and his family now r 
sides there. He has been both a theatric 
manager and newspaper man, having be 
associated with the Philadelphia Reco: 
and other papers. 

For the last few years, however, he h 
been a theatrical manager. For a time | 
managed the Tivoli Opera Company, 
San Francisco, and also was part manag 
of the Grand Opera House in Philadelph 
during a season of opera. 

When Sarah Bernhardt made her |: 
tour of America Mr. Strine was one 
her managers. He left her to undertak 
last year’s tour of the Conried Metropol 
tan Opera Company. The season befor 
he had managed Mr. Conried’s affairs ; 
San Francisco. 

Last year’s tour of the opera compa: 
nded with the earthquake, and Mr. Stri: 
lost all his profits, as well as a new Sa 
l‘rancisco theatre of which he had ju 
been made manager. 

In the Fall of 1906 he undertook t! 
management of Henry B. Irving an 
Dorothea Baird, and at the conclusion 0} 
that engagement he went on the road t 
prepare the way for the Spring tour 
the Conried Metropolitan Opera Compan 
lle was in New York less than two wee! 
ago, and left for Boston in advance 
the company, where he was taken ill. H 
leaves a widow and a little daughter. 











Mead Concert Postponed. 


The last concert this season of the Oliv: 
Mead Quartette in Mendelssohn Hall ha 
been postponed from April 11 to Thursday 
cvening, April 18. 





Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Knote, Bur 
rian, Kraus, Burgstaller, and Van Rooy 
are among the singers to be heard at th 
Munich Wagner festival which begins 
Auugust ta9and ends September 14. The 
Mozart fest@¥al covers the period from th 
Ist to the With of August. 
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Arthur Nevins: Cadinoner, One of “Pittsburg’s 
Twenty-eight,” Weds Divorcee in New York 





Man Who Wrote Indian Opera “Poia” Comes in For a Double 
Share of Public Attention—Ceremony Qutety & Observed. 


Arthur Nevin, one of the most prom- 
inent of America’s young composers, came 
in for a double share of public attention 
last week. After having figured conspic- 
uously in the celebrated “Twenty-eight 
Honor Men” dinner in Pittsburg, Mr. 
Nevin came to New Y¥ork and quietly 
married Mrs. Mazie Lynham Dean, a 
divorcée of his home city. 

David D. Wood, a blind organist, is 
another Pittsburger who was honored by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Smoky 
City last week at the dinner given for the 
twenty-eight distinguished sons of the city. 

The announcement, a day after the din- 
ner, that Mr. Nevin would marry Mrs. 


Dean in the Marble Collegiate Church in 
New York last Saturday caused surprise in 


Pittsburg. 
Mrs. Dean, the bride, was formerly 
Mazie Lynham of Richmond, Va. She 


went to Pittsburg twelve years ago as gov- 
erness in a family. It was there that she 
met and married Dr. Davis A. Dean, from 
whom she obtained a divorce on June 30 
after proceedings that were strictly secret. 

After the announcement of the engage- 
ment, Dr. Dean is reported to have said: 
am licked Nevin once and I am glad of 
The wedding was quiet, being attended 
only by fifteen or twenty of the friends of 
the couple. Robert Nevin, brother of the 
composer, acted as best man, and Mrs. Pitt 
of Virginia, a close friend of the bride, 
was matron of honor. After a breakfast 
at the Holland House the couple went to 
Atlantic City, where they intend to spend 
a week preparatory to a trip to Europe. 
Mr. Nevin has some business to attend to 
in Berlin in regard to the production of his 


it. 





ARTHUR NEVIN 


Young American Composer, and Brother of 
the Late Ethelbert Nevin—He was Mar- 
ried in New York Last Saturday 


new opera of Indian life called “Poia,” the 
performance of which in Pittsburg was 
reviewed recently in MusicaL AMERICA. 
Arthur Nevin is a brother of the late 
Ethelbert Nevin, who composed “In Ar 
cady,”° “A Day in Venice,” “Narcissus,” 
“The Rosarie,“ “O, That We Two Were 
Maying,” and a suite of charming set 
tings to Robert Louis Stevenson’s verses. 





TEACHERS OF SINGING 
DISCUSS THEIR PLANS 


Renew Crusade to Elevate Vocal 
Profession at a Large 
Meeting. 


The plans and purposes of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing were 
thoroughly discussed at an important meet- 
ing of that organization Sunday afternoon 
in the room of the Liederkranz, New York 
City. Many of the leading vocal author- 
ities in the East were present and addresses 
Anna E. Ziegler, pres- 
Herman Klein, 
Max Knitel 


were made by Mme. 
ident of the association; 
Mme. Aurelia Jaeger and 
Treumann., 

In her introductory address Mme. 
ler said: 

“I have received since our incorporation 
917 letters from all over the United States 
and Canada. If I receive encouragement, 
[ will be pleased to read all of these 917 
letters at a succeeding meeting. In no case 
has the writer discouraged or found fault 
with the idea of the association, so I think 
where we are so universally applauded, we 
have every reason to be hopeful of success. 


Zieg- 








PUPILS :— 
Bréval, Ackté, 
Guiraudon, Wyns, Borgo, 


Grandjean, 
etc. 











Institute of Musi¢al Art 
53 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


VOICE 


“The actual work that has been done 
in the association so far was to hold meet 
ings twice a month, at which the vital 
points for the furtherance of the objects 


of the association, as well as the vital 
points of voice culture, were discussed— 
sometimes pretty lively. At one of these 


meetings, our esteemed member, Dr. Carl 
Dufft, made a motion which was duly car- 
ried, that we should discuss one point after 
another long enough to come to a definite 
conclusion; then unanimously accept this 
conclusion once and for all, and thus be- 
gin the work of uniformity of principles. 

“Accordingly as the respiration is the 
first vital point to regulate, the association 
engaged the services of several physicians 
of repute to illustrate to our members nor- 
mal breathing. Besides this work, we have 
approached the Government for informa- 
tion as to what support we might expect 
from it. We have been told at a close 
committee meeting at the office of one of 
the members of the Board of Regents that 
there are no great difficulties to encounter 
in influencing the Government at Albany to 
provide us with a charter which would 
stipulate that no one without a certificate 
from this association would be allowed to 
teach singing. 

“His words were ‘I see no reason why 
,ou should not succeed in obtaining what 
even the barbers and chiropodists have ob- 
tained.’ This, of course, only refers to the 
primary field of physiology, which, as we 
“Il know, is only the ground on which: to 
begin the work of the singing teacher and 
not the work itself. I hope that our mem- 


AMBRICA 


bers will let us hear their views as to 
whether it be opportune now or later, to 
strive for the said Government's concession. 
There are so many good singing teachers, 
that I am sure we could, in a short time, 
present a sufficiently large representative 
list of members to obtain the concession.’ 

Herman Klein asked the teachers to 
overcome professional jealousies and to 
meet and discuss their art in a spirit of 
kinship, and then to bring discredit in- 
directly upon charlatans and incapables. 

“IT propose,” said he, “that this associa- 
tion shall bring itself to the position where 
it will be invested with powers similar to 
those given to the Bar and Medical Asso- 
ciations, enabling it to prevent a singing 
teacher practising without a certificate of 
efficiency.” 





MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER 


President of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing 
Mme. Aurelia Jaeger then pointed out 


“how much better — things are done in 
Vienna,” and said, have heard upward 
cf three thousand. voices since I came to 
New York, and only a small percentage of 
them was even moderately well taught.” 

Among those present were: Prof. Cor- 
nelius Riibner of Columbia University, 
John Dennis Mehan, Clara Luckstone, Al- 


fred Young, William H. Rieger, Mme. 
Middecke, Beatrice Goldie, E. Presson 
Miller, Oscar Saenger, Mme. O. Bernier 


of Toronto, Can., Perry Averill and others. 


KARL MUCK’S PLANS. 








Noted Conductor Will Sail For Germany 
on May 14. 


Boston, April 8—Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra, will 
sail for Germany on May 14. The great 
conductor is in need of a complete rest, 
for he has worked very hard during the 
past season, the first year of a conductor 
with an orchestra being always the most 
trying one, 

He returns to Germany naturally highly 
gratified by the cordial reception that has 
been given to him everywhere in America, 
and he looks forward with much pleasure 
to another season with the great orchestra 
of which he is the head. 

It is likely that he may do more or less 
conducting in Germany before the end of 
June, but July and August he expects to 
put in preparing his programmes for the 
coming season. He will return to Boston 
in the middle of September. 


IRISHMEN APPLAUD 
THEIR FOLKSONGS 


New York Gaelic Society Holds 
Its Annual Festival in 


Carnegie Hall. 


annual musical and 
literary festival of the Gaelic Society of 
New York, known in Gaelic as the “Feis- 
Ceoil Agus Seanachas,” was held in Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday evening, when three 
thousand sons and daughters of the Em- 
erald Isle applauded vigorously as well- 
remembered folksongs, dear to their hearts, 
echoed througn the hall, some of them in 
new guise to music arranged for the oc- 
casion by Victor Herbert and others. 

Mr. Herbert’s’ great-uncle, Samuel 
Lover, also appeared on the programme as 
composer of several of the selections. A 


new arrangement of “God Save Ireland” 
was written by Mr. Herbert and sung by 





The twenty-eighth 


the Buidhean Cheoil, a choir of sixty 
voices, 
[he hit of the evening was made by 


Maggie McCann, who sang “Rory O’More” 
and, as an encore, “Barney O’Hea.” 
Ireland’s hymn of freedom, “Coimh- 
Scheinm,” was rendered by the choir un- 
der the direction of Henry Magee. Ber- 
nard O’Donnell was the accompanist. : 
“The “Gaelic Rally” was the first musi- 
cal number on the programme, and among 


the others were “Our Own Little Isle,” 
a war song, given by Edward Mahony, 
and “Mhailin,” sung by Mrs. Helen 


O’Donnell, both of which were favorably 
received. John Cheshire, the well-known 
harpist, pleased his hearers by playing sev- 
eral old Irish melodies, the music of which 
was arranged by himself. Other soloists 
were Kate A. Mulholland, Genevieve C. 
Horan, and Lloyd Rand. The address of 
the evening was made by the Chairman, 
John D. Crimmins. 


PADEREWSKI BEGINS 
TOUR IN NOVEMBER 


Will Give First Recital in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, and Travel to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The coming visit‘ of Ignace J. Pader- 
ewski, the Polish pianist, will be one of the 
principal features of the musical season of 
1907-8, a season that promises to be un- 
usually rich in pianoforte stars. As on 
his previous two tours, he will be under 
the management of Charles A. Ellis of 
Boston. He will arrive in New York near 
the end of October and his first appearance 
will be in a recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, November 2. 

It is planned now that he will remain 
in America until well into the Spring, 
and will play probably one hundred times. 
His tour will extend to the Pacific Coast, 
and he will play several times with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

It is expected also that he will bring 
with him the completed score of his new 
symphony, which will have its first per- 
formance anywhere by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Boston, under the 
direction of Dr. Karl Muck. 
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Hippodrome Audience Hears a 
Performance of “‘The Messiah” 


People’s Choral Union, Assisted by Well-Known Soloists, Sings 
Under Direction of Dr. Frank Damrosch. 





FRANK ORMSBY, TENOR 


Sunday night brought Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”. to the New York Hippodrome. It 
was sung under the direction of Frank 
Damrosch by the People’s Choral Union 
and Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano; 
Eva Mylott, contralto; Frank Ormsby, 
tenor, and William Harper, basso. 

Only parts two and three of the work 
were given, with the exception of the 
famous air for soprano, “I Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth,” which was brought for- 


ward into the second part. Throughout 
the | performance, great enthusiasm was 


Easter Maske in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Mr. Vernon, N. Y., April 8—Never has 
the congregation of Chester Hill Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church been uplifted by 
more beautiful music than that given on 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday. On the 
former occasion “The Seven Last Words 
of Christ” by Dubois, was rendered as a 
special service with Anna Morell, soprano; 
Zoe Fulton, contralto; Albert C. Clough, 
tenor, and John C. Wilcox, baritone. 

On Easter Sunday, besides the usual 
choir and organ, a violin and ’cello were 
called in requisition, played respectively 
by Miss Austin and Miss Dressler. Among 
the more important selections offered were 
Dudley Buck’s “As it Began to Dawn,” 
a prelude for organ, violin and ’cello by 





created by the chorus, which did unusually 
fine work. 

Instead of Anna Taylor Jones, who had 
been engaged to sing the contralto part, 
Eva Mylott was substituted on very short 
notice, in fact, it was only at noon time 
that the young Australian learned she was 





GENEVIEVE CLARK-WILSON 
to sing. Miss Mylott studied 


in Paris 
with Marchesi, on the advice of Melba. 
Her appearance Sunday was the first she 





Widor, the “Sanctus” Pare Gennets “St. 
Cecilia” Mass, Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” 
Handel’s “I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth,” Mendelssohn’s March from “Ath- 
alia,” an “Andante” by Golterman and a 


“Hosannah” by Paul Wachs. 





Mrs. Diamond’s Compositions Sung. 

BAttrmoreE, Mp., April 8—The “O Salu- 
taris,” Mrs. C. S. Diamond’s sacred com- 
position, dedicated to the Crucifixion, was 
sung by the choir of St. Alphonsus’ Church 
on Palm Sunday night as the hymn for 
the Blessed Sacrament. The choir was 
under the direction of Professor Stoffel. 
On Easter Sunday night the “O Salutaris” 
dedicated to Our Mother of Sorrows, was 
rendered at the same church. W. J. R. 
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has made in this country, having iciiad 
here but a few days ago. Although she 
had not had a rehearsal she acquitted her- 
self nobly, displaying good voice and 
method, and speedily singing her way into 
the favor of the audience. 

Equally enjoyable were the other solo- 
ists, all of whom were well known to local 
concert goers. 





WILLIAM HARPER, BASS 


William Harper, the basso, sang his part 
almost -entirely without his notes, obtain- 
ing thereby a refreshing freedom, ease 
and force of delivery. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the other so- 
loists sang from note, militated not a whit 
against the enjoyment the listeners derived, 
Mrs. Wilson’s lovely soprano sounding as 
sweet and clear as always. Quite a fu- 
rore was awakened by her singing of the 
air “Come unto Him.” Frank Ormsby, 
too, won laurels by his rendering of 
“Every Valley” and “Comfort Ye.” 

Does it not augur well for the musical 
taste of the many that the house was 
crowded to its capacity, a fact not always 
noticeable even at concerts of the so-called 
“popular 2 music”? 


Mme. Middecke’ s Pupils aie. 


Pupils of Mme. Josefa Middecke sang 
their way through an interesting program- 
me to the hearts of their hearers last 
Thursday evening in the ball-room of the 
Hotel Astor, New York. There was much 
enjoyment for the audience in the work 
of the ambitious young students, and 
praise and flowers in abundance for the 
youthful artists. Those who appeared 
were, besides Mme. Middecke, Gertrude 
Hinz, Harriet Schaefer, Margaret Mid- 
decke, Lucille La Boyteaux, Ethel Hahn, 
Virgie Lawrence, Marie Kroeger, Grace 
Stevens, Marie Amort, Gertrude Sander, 
Rosa St George, Margaret Glankenstein, 
Hannah Eschenbrenner, Ceila Johnson 
and Emily Seggel. 
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GAMPANINI PRESENTED 
WITH A TIME-KEEPER 


Manhattan Orchestra Players 
Express Appreciation of 
Conductor. 


The last one to be affedted by the epi- 
demic of presentations at the Manhattan 
Opera House was Cleofonte Campanini, 
the -highly esteemed conductor, who had 
already been the recipient of tokens of ap- 
preciation from Mme. Melba and the stage 


band. 

The first part of the concert on Sunday 
evening had just closed with the last 
strains of the prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer” and Gampanini had turned to make 


his way to the wings when Max Bendix, 
the concert-master, stopped him, silenced 
the audience with a commanding gesture, 
produced a document from his pocket and 
proceeded to read the- following address: 
_“Maestro Campanini—A few months 
ago you came to us, unheralded and prac- 
tically unknown, to take charge of an 
cntirely new organization, consisting ol 
some very excellent and some not so ex- 


cellent material. Out of this you have 
with your great genius, your indomitable 
will, your wonderful capacity for work 
and careful attention to detail, together 
with your high artistic ideals, which 


would not permit you to stop short of 
perfection in your, preparations for a pub- 
lic performance, molded an_ ensemble 
which has won the unstinted praise of 
critics and public and has made ‘the name 
of _Campanini, already famous through 
your illustrious brother, the sensation of 
the musical season of 1906-7. 

“We congratulate Mr. Hammerstein and 
thank him for bringing you to us, and 
sincerely trust that you will remain for as 
many years as you expect to devote to 
your art. 

“As we are about to say ‘Au revoir’ to 
you, the gentlemen of the Manhattan 
Opera House Orchestra beg to offer you 
this little souvenir, and to assure you of 
their deep respect, sincere admiration and 
everlasting friendship.” 

The “little souvenir” was a gold watch 
made by Tiffany on which was engraved 
“Cleofonte Campanini. The members of 
the M. O. H. orchestra.” 

It was subsequently pointed out that 
M. O. H. stood for Metropolitan Opera 
House as well as for Manhattan Opera 
House. 

“But that,” as Oscar Hammerstein said, 
“only broadens, if it does not double, the 
application and the value of the gift.” 

Immediately after Campanini accepted 
the gift the whole orchestra rose and gave 
him a “Tusch!” 

The audience joined in and he was 
called out again and again. 
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UDOLPH GANZ 


The Eminent Swiss Pianist 


OCTOBER, 1907 MARCH, 1908. 


The present conspicuously successful season of 
Mr. Ganz in the United States closes June first. 
Immediately thereafter he sails for his native 
Switzerland. Later he will proceed to Berlin to 
give there and elsewhere in Germany a limited 
number of recital and orchestral appearances. In 
the early autumn he returns to America to in- 
augurate what will doubtless be the greatest of all 
his tours in this country. 
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‘ EXTRACTS FROM RECENT NOTICES 


ee 
The Liszt concerto was played by Mr. Rudolph and fine emotional quality which it demands. Never Mr. Ganz’s pianistic merits are many and excel- 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist. It was a refined perform- has Mr. Ganz loomed larger artistically than he did lent. He has brilliant and wonderfully clear tech- 


ance; scintillant in the closing portion, crisp and last 
coruscatingly brilliant, and in the slow section, ten- performance which was virtually 
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night when both he and the orchestra gave a nique; he has beautiful resonant tone, which con- 
faultless in every  tinues to vibrate, no matter how ponderous its bulk, 


Neh 

. . . . . Md yr ® « — 4 7 x 

der, reflective, poetical, delightful in its sound. respect.—Chicago Tribune, Jan. 31, 1907. and his use of the pedal should call forth fervent =. 
The loud demonstrations of enthusiasm which encomiums, Pr admirable intellect is behind these -§ 

, > Yr veg rj ° : : ualities an is i is are intellige » 
marked the rest of the afternoon began with Mr. Rudolph Ganz scored one of the sensational suc- pare lin nal mene 2, — “ae nt ac 
Ganz’s performance. Mr. Ganz deserved his great cesses of the season in the Tschaikowsky B flat I ra CSCO AOU UTE, co. VY, s0U%. ey 
triumph.—New York Tribune, Feb. 5, 1906. minor concerto. Mr. Ganz is not a technical spe- ‘ : : < 
cialist. Nevertheless he possesses a truly colossal Rudolph Ganz has a_ well-established claim to ~— 

. rank with the foremost pianists of the present day. <x 


Mr. Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, is a vir- command of the keyboard. Therefore he not only 
tuoso of excellent parts. His performance last night Showed off his octaves in the first movement and his 
had beauty of tone, brilliancy of style, technical se RB ~ gee ~4 lah 2 a Magy he 
Rant : > av , Pe / > “ > , no e wi rhie "eV | e | 
eg he li rag to gy Me el ee gen yo measure than it has ever been my pleasure to hear ate ay poo a Z le for bd — 
to its applause Mr. Ganz repeated the final allegro the poetic temperamental and dramatic contents of vated PAB i A pM a mon ae y a 
of the composition. We hope to hear more from this rarely grateful concerto. The tempestuous finale “ . : a : = _ ¥ Fee “ 

carried the audience by storm.—Chicago Inter- WO attempt its presentation are few and its satis- 


tanz.—New York Sun, Feb. 7, 1906. e 
Mr. Ganz.—New York Sun, Feb. 7, 1906 Ocean, Jan. 31, 1907. 


Boston Globe, Feb. 6, 1907. 


Interest centered in the performance of the 


: 
factory interpreters still fewer. Mr. Ganz in the 
Liszt pe gave a glimpse of what he was capable 
“et ee ; : as a Brahms interpreter by a marvelously beauti 
Mr. Ganz, the Swiss pianist, played Liszt’s con- Mr. Rudolph Ganz appeared in the Tschaikowsky performance of cone of the nies aie “He yo ne 
certo with something more than bravura and the 8B flat minor concerto No. 1, op. 23, and he demon- the piano part of the concerto as faultlessly from a 
clash of tone. It has brilliancy in plenty, but it had strated that he was fitted for the company in which technical standpoint and as beautiful as regards both 
also delicacy and sentiment under his hands. He he found himself. The player’s uncommon technical tone and interpretative spirit as Mr. Stock and his 
is a well equipped pianist. Mr. Ganz was most abilities and the bigness of his tone are familiar to men gave the orchestral part. It was a performance 
enthusiastically recalled.—New York Times, Feb. 5, Chicago a. ry Ot ee ee ee which had just the right degree of bigness and strong 
1906. prominen M _vrougn —U 9 ’ virility. It was never brutal or rough, but it al- 
Jan. 31, 1907. ways was masculine and large in outline. 
1 =“ ee Details were faultless and exquisite in - their 
PP ny ~ 5 pS who played the Liszt E flat He has a tone like a brook—limpid, clear, that clarity, perfection and beauty, but the broad, big 
oncerto with brilliant. effect and sentiment and was. flows along in the seemingly inconsequent and un- line never was lost sight of for a moment. The au- 
pi 7 : thusiastiealty He was obliged "to repeat guided but yet inevitable course that a brook will dience was deeply impressed, for there was about 
= recalled enthusias y: a pick in its quest for just the right level. its presentment that air of authority, that positive- 
“= 


. 1e e concerto. ; j i j 
the last movement. of the con It would have to be Mr. Ganz himself and in a ness and that beauty which spring only from the 
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Rudolph ene a acts ward Sot mood surpassing this of yesterday afternoon, to con-_ sincerity of purpose and absolute artistic integrity, 
far-reaching tecanc. Peni «> FB 1906 = ceive of a more brilliant reading than he gave of combined with supreme mastery of all purely techni- 
bravura.—New York Evening Most, Feb. 0, LoUu. the Sonata appassionata. Brilliant and then moving’ cal elements in a performance that was indeed mem- 

—these are the words for such a performance, and  orable.—Chicago Tribune, Mar. 9, 1907. oe 

The soloist of the evening was Rudolph Ganz, the performance uniformly fitted them throughout <=, 
who in the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto’ the afternoon.—Boston Transcript, Mar. 27, 1906. The young Swiss pianist, Rudolph Ganz, is a < 
placed to his credit one of the most brilliant per- very attractive artist apart from his technical attain- ~a 
formances, both technically and musically, that has Mr. Ganz’s interpretation was by far the most ments; he is musical and that is two-thirds of the = 
been heard from any pianist in Chicago in years. satisfactory that we have heard for many seasons, battle. Mr. Ganz is a virtuoso artist, and is rapidly < 
The great splendid work was played with just the and here he displayed the qualities of a pianist of forging ahead.- James Huneker, in Everybody's Mag- a 
right bigness and sweep, and yet with the sentiment the first rank.—Boston Herald, Mar. 27, 1906. azine for April. ~s 

a 
=. 
x. 
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Mr. Ganz has already been engaged as soloist with the Thomas Orchestra, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and the Pittsburg Orchestra. Also the Kneisel Quartette, Boston Symphony Quartette, etc., etc. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE, TERMS AND OPEN DATES, ADDRESS 


EF. WIGHT NEUMAN. - - ~ 243 W abash Avenue. Chicago.: 


(SOLE REPRESENTATIVE OF RUDOLPH CANZ) FOR EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
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MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY BY MR. GANZ. 
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Carl Venth’s New Oratorio Sung 
Under His Direction in St. Paul 


Rare Creative Genius Shown 
in American Musician’s 
Composition. 

St. Pau, April 8.—Carl Venth’s Easter 
oratorio, “The Resurrection,” was per- 
formed last week at the House of Hope 
Church, before an audience that filled seats 
and aisles, and from which many hundreds 
were turned away. 

The composer conducted the _ work, 
which had been adapted to the resources 
at the command of the church, the or- 
chestral parts being adjusted to the limi- 
tations of a string quartette. But the or- 
gan, upon which much therefore depended, 
came nobly forward with ample support. 

The work made a profound impression, 
the audience evincing by its reverent at- 
titude the greatest imterest in the music. 
The number of standees did not appar- 
ently diminish before the close of the 
oratorio. 

The oratorio is rich in musical invention, 
and replete with musical ideas. Moreover, 
its parts have been admirably co-ordirtated, 
welded together with the instinct of the 
artist. Conducting his own work, Mr. 
Venth was able to give it the desired in- 
terpretation, and it was noticeable that the 
production had an unusual effect of spon- 
taneity throughout. The chorus was not 
large, but it was well balanced and sang 
with fine musical spirit. The strings and 
organ gave excellent support, the organist 
especially playing with much vigor and a 
fine appreciation of the spirit of the work. 
The prelude to the second act, depicting 
Easter adoration and sunrise, is a notable 
piece of writing. The composer’s concep- 
tion of the dawn of Easter is exquisitely 
poetical and the prelude was performed in 
a fine spirit of praise by the string quar- 
tette composed of Mr. Madden, Mr. Nel- 
son, Mr. Sonsone and Mr. Fischer. Ken- 
neth Runkel was at the organ. The work 
had been rehearsed with a sustaining quar- 





CARL VENTH 


St. Paul Musician Whose New Easter Oratorio, 
“ The Resurrection, ” Was Performed 
Last Week 


tette of strings, comprising pupils of Mr. 
Venth, but this was withdrawn at the last 
moment, owing to the objection of the St. 
Paul Musicians’ Protective Union. 

The soloists were all in perfect sympathy 
with their parts. Mrs. De Wolf sang the 
beautiful soprano solo, “Behold the mb 
of God,” with much religious expression, 
and Mrs. Runkel’s voice sounded richly the 
calm praise of “A Believer” in the solo, 
“O, Sweet and Blessed Country.” 

Mr. George’s interpretation of the solos 
for tenor was uniformly good, and Mr. 
Colville’s singing of the baritone solo, “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” was 
full of the feeling of praise. The work 
devolving upon the baritone is heavy and 
it was admirably sustained. 





ue 


What the Gossips Say 


ce 





Josephine Jacoby had a strenuous trip to 
Washington the day before Good Friday. 
She was scheduled to be the “voice” in the 
first act of “Parsifal” on the closing night 
of the Metropolitan season in New York, 
and she ran into the opera house to get 
her mail and say “How do you do?” to Mr. 
Hertz the morning before. 

She was met by shrieks and hurry calls 
demanding her instant presence in Wash- 
ington to sing Suzuki in “Madama Butter- 
fly.” Needless to say, Miss Jacoby flew 
on the bright wings of hope to gather to- 
gether a few articles of stage make-up and 
catch the first train for Washington. 

Somebody lent her a motor, somebody 
else bade her Godspeed and hurry up and, 
catching the two o'clock train by the skin 
of her teeth, she reached the theatre in 
Washington just after seven, only to find 
Marion Weed recovered from her “indis- 
position” and all made up for the rdéle of 
Butterfly’s faithful servant. 

“You'd better stay,” grinned Miss Weed; 
“maybe I'll be ill during the evening.” 
“Stay!” trilled the indignant Josephine 


in fine scorn. “Humph!” and again she 
flew for the station, and came home for a 
“hail and farewell” in her “Parsifal” rdle. 


* * * 


Enrico Caruso received what might be 
called a left-handed compliment during the 
recent visit of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company ‘to Baltimore, according to Pro- 
fessor Minetti, of that city. 

The tenor, as is well known, is very fond 
of the opera “Pagliacci,” which has two 
tenor roles, the second part being taken by 
Mr. Reiss, who appears as Harlequin to 
steal Columbine, and as the signal of his 
approach he sings a serenade behind the 
scenes. 

Caruso likes to sing this serenade oc- 
casionally, and at the Baltimore perform- 
ance he indulged in this fancy. But nobody 
knew that it was Caruso that was singing 
and there was no applause. 

“There,” said Minetti, as he finished, 
“you see that your voice amounts to noth- 


ing. Your face is what the people applaud, 


and nobody raises a hand unless he sees 
your face.” 

But the face that Caruso then made 
would never have been applauded by any- 
body. 

* * * 

A New York manicurist is authority for 
the assertion that there are some violinists 
who allow the nails of their left hand to 
grow quite long, during Summer vacations, 
This is done in order fo keep the finger 
tips sensitive. It is dowbtful, however, if 
all violinists would agree upon this method 
of retaining their sensitive touch, 


* * * 


Louis C, Elson, commenting in the Bos- 
ton “Advertiser” on the influence of Rich- 
ard Strauss in music, says: “We feel as 
much in doubt about the good of his work 
as little Wilhelmine did about the value of 
the Battle of Blenheim,” and thereupon 
proceeds to versify the modern tendency, 
as exemplified by such works as “Ein Hel- 
denleben” and the “Symphonia Domestica,” 
as follows: 


THE BATTLE OF HELDENLEBEN. 
(With compliments to Robert Southey. | 


One Saturday at evening, 
The critic’s work was done. 
And he sat in the Music Hall, 
The concert had begun: 
And by his side there might be seen 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


Young Peterkin was also there, 
With programme-book in hand. 

He asked the critic to explain 
What ailed the noisy band, 

To tell what Dr. Muck had found 

That was so big and full of sound. 


The critic gazed upon the boy 
That stood expectant by: 
He knit his brows, he scratched his head, 
And heaved a natural sigh, 
’Tis some poor fellow’s score, said he, 
That tried to write a symphonie. 
I find them often hereabout, 
When I to concerts wend; 
Strange shapeless things with gongs and drums 
And trombones without end. 
For many a tiresome bore, quoth he, 
Thinks he must write a symphonie. 
Now tellus what 'twas all about, 
Young Peterkin he cries, ofa 
While little Wilhelmine looked-up 
In deafness and surprise: 
Now tell us al] about the score, 
And what they make such racket for. 
It was some Frenchmen, he replied, 
Some Germans too, no doubt, 
But what they write such discords for 
I cannot well make out, 
But everybody says, quoth he, 
It is a famous symphonie. 
With chords of ninth, eleventh, and worse, 
With zigzags in all keys, 
They turn the music inside out 
With unknown harmonies, 
But things like that, you know, must be 
In every modern symphonie. 
Great praise the big bass-tubas won, 
And eke the wind-machine. 
Why ’twas avery ugly thing, 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
Nay, that you must not say, quoth he 
It is a famous symphonie. 
And praise they gave to Dr. Muck 
For leading such a din. 
But what good came of it at last ? 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
Why that no man can say, quoth he, 
But ’tis a modern symphonie. 


* * * 


Answers to examination papers are apt 
to make good reading. A prize distribu- 
tion in Manchester a few days ago re- 
vealed some delightful examples in the 
musical line. Thus, “What is an inter- 
val?” elicited the reply, “A short pause 
for refreshments.” Then, “Finale,” writ- 
ten at the end, means that “it is a good 
piece;” “Presto,” is Italian for “turn 
over;” “Allegro Moderato is the name of 
a famous Italiam composer who wrote a 
large number of pieces;” “Poco Crescendo 
is a little swell;” “Con duo pedale—with 
cold feet;” and, last, but surely not least, 
“Staccato means ‘stick to the notes.’” 
All beginners, and not a few professionals, 
should be advised, then, to play staccato. 


EXCELLENT MUSIC IN 
WILKES-BARRE CHURCH 


J. Clarendon McClure Maintains High 
Musical Standard and Introduces 
New Compositions. 


Wirkes-Barre, Pa,, April 8.—J. Clar- 
endon McClure is organist and choir- 
master of the First Methodist Church of 
this city. Among the works he has given 
during the season, are: Dudley Buck’s 
“Coming of the King,” with a chorus of 
thirty voices, at Christmas time, and Stain- 
er’s “The Crucifixion” on Good Friday. 
He has a quartette of excellent soloists. 

















J. CLARENDON McCLURE 
Organist and Choir-Master of the First Metho- 
dist Church in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


On Easter morning this quartette sang 
Charles F. Manney’s short cantata, “The 
Resurrection,” and in the evening, Fred- 
eric F. Bullard’s “The Resurection, accord- 
ing to St. John,” with accompaniment for 


organ and string quartette. 

Among the novelties used by this quar- 
tette is Mr. McClure’s setting of Tenny- 
son’s “Crossing the Bar,” which is to be 
sung without accompaniement. 

Mr. McClure is always a champion of 
good music, and has brought out a num- 
ber of compositions by Adolph M. Foer- 
ster, of Pittsburg. Among the best an- 
thems used are: “Christ is our Corner- 
stone,” “Out of the Deep,” and “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” The last-named has been 
inscribed to Mr. McClure, who gave it for 
the first time anywhere, from MS., on Sun- 
day, February 3. It created a deep im- 
pression, being sincerely musical, full of 
uplifting harmonies and devotional spirit. 

The quartette is composed of Ethel 
Shoemaker, soprano; Grace W. Duncan, 
contralto; Thomas R. Williams, tenor, and 
George H. Cave, bass. 
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Six Weeks’ Summer Course for Teachers 


SPECIAL, RATES 
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For Societies and Church Entertainments “ven with great success at Carnegie Hall, New 


An attractive musical comedy 


“A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE” 


Irwin 


eveeth FLA SSELL 





3 East 14th St., 


York, and elsewhere, by 


H. LOREN CLEMENTS, 


NEW YORK CITY 


CONCERT PIANIST 
(Also Instruction) 
Residence Studio 3405 Broadway 


Management: Allied Arts Association 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn 





“*I ean highly recommend 
Mile. Walther as an artistic, 
capable and conscientious 
exponent of my method.” 
(Signed) 
ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI 


STREET 
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MARY WOOD CHASE 


PIANISTE 


Management, J. E. FRANCKE, Knickerbocker Bid’g, New York. 


151 West 70TH 


New York City 
‘Phone 5331 Columbus Mile. Walther has opened a 
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ethod of 


ETELKA 
GERSTER 


THE ITALIAN PIANIST 


Encouraged by her success 
as one of the leading teachers 
at the “Institute of Musical 
Art of the City of New York,”’ 
in the vocal department head- 
ed by Mme. Gerster last season, 


private studio. 
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Brooklyn Institute 
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AMY FAY CHAMPIONS — 
PHILHARMONIC POLICY 


Replies to Recent Criticism of 
Programmes Given Under 
Safonoff. 


Amy Fay, the well-known pianiste and 
teacher, has written a letter to the New 
York “Evening Post” upholding the pol- 
icy adopted in the arrangement of the 
New York Philharmonic Society’s pro- 
grammes. during the past season. The let- 
ter is a reply to the criticism made by a 
subscriber to that organization’s concerts 
in a recent issue of the “Evening Post,” 
quoted afterward in MusicAL AMERICA. 

In regard to the objection raised against 
the number of works chosen from the 
répertoire of the small orchestra of Bee- 


thoven’s time and earlier, Miss Fay points 
out that to judge a composer’s merit by 
the number of instruments he employs 
would be like judging the quality of a din- 
ner by the number of its courses, the ideas 
in a composition being the principal thing, 
just as the cooking is the all-important ele- 
ment in a dinner. In the case of the 
“Eroica,” for instance, it is idle to talk 
about its having been written for a “little 
orchestra,” and the inference drawn that 
it is of no great value on that account is 
absurd. The fewer the materials the more 
impressive is the genius of the master who 
could build up such a structure out of 
them. 

“In a series of only eight concerts all of 
the great composers could not be repre- 
sented.” Miss Fay maintains, “but we may 
be thankful to have had Schubert’s great- 
est symphony, the tenth (‘of heavenly 
length,’ as Schumann called it), and also 
one of Mendelssohn’s fascinating and al- 
most entirely neglected symphonies, which 
was played by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
with dazzling virtuosity. Two by Schu- 
mann is good measure, and one each by 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky is enough. As 
Safonoff had already conducted the ‘Pa- 
thetique’ twice in preceding seasons, it was 
an agreeable variety to hear him in the 
next greatest symphony by the same com- 
poser.” 





THOMAS ORCHESTRA’S 


ST. LOUIS CONCERT 


Frederick A. Stock and His Men Enter- 
tain With Wagner, Strauss 
and Schumann. 


Sr. Louis, April 8—The first concert of 
the second engagement of the Thomas Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Frederick 
A. Stock, which took place at the Odeon 
last week, demonstrated again what can 
be done by years of training and playing 
together. 

The rendition of the opening number, 
Schumann’s “Overture Genoveva,”’ ‘won 
the approval of the audience, and the mu- 
sicians were rewarded with ample applause 
for their good work. But even better 
things awaited the hearers, and Brahms’s 
Symphony, No. 4, E Minor, was one of 
the numbers which proved very popular. 
The “Andante Moderato” was restful and 
mellow; it enveloped the hall in a soothing 
concord of sweet sounds and made a beau- 
tiful contrast to the “Allegro Energico E 
Passionato,” which aroused with its pas- 
sionate outbursts. 

After a short intermission three Wag- 
ner numbers came. The Thomas Orches- 
tra has a way of its own in rendering 
Wagnerian music. One of the things 
which are generally observed is the keeping 





of the brasses in check. In the “Lohengrin” 
Vorspiel the violins sang sweetly, but 
they were heard at their best in Rich- 


ard Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” the closing and perhaps most pop- 
ular number of the evening. 





A number of well-known Philadelphia 
singers will participate in the performance 
of the “Chimes of Normandy,” to be given 
under the direction of Owen Fitzgerald at 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Young Men’s 
Christian Association on April 18. Flor- 
ence Hinkle, the gifted American soprano, 
will be heard in the role of Germaine. 
Others in the cast will be Emma F. Rihl, 
Harry Saylor, Wilbur Herwig, T. Frank 
Dooner and Frank A. Diamond. 





The composer Rossini is credited with 
the invention of stuffed macaroni. It is 
said he used to make it himself with a 
golden syringe. 





Hammerstein’s New Tenor Began 


His Stage 


Career as a Baritone 





Beauty of Zenatello’s High Notes First Discovered When He Sang 


“Canio” 

Giovanni Zenatello, the young Italian 
tenor whom Oscar Hammerstein has se- 
cured for the Manhattan Opera House next 
season, recently made a tremendous suc- 
cess as Rhadames in a performance of 
“Aida” in his native city, Verona. 

Like Jean de Reszké, Zenatello began 
his career as a baritone. Born of humble 
parentage in 1878, he is not known to have 
studied voice production under any master 
of renown. At an early age he went to 
Milan, where he prepared a large réper- 
toire with various coaches and accompani- 
nists. For three years he had been sing- 
ing baritone réles in minor theatres when, 
during a Naples engagement of the com- 
pany with which he was connected, the 
tenor fell ill the evening that “I Pagliacci” 
was to be given. Zenatello offered to step 
into the breach and he made such an im- 
pression as Canio that from that time on 
he studied tenor rdles. 


gcoRsE HAMLIN 


KELLEY COLE :-... 
M. Louise Munde 


HENRI ERN 


in “I Pagliacci” 


on Moment’s Notice. 


In 1903 he made his formal début as a 


tenor in  Berlioz’s “La Damnation de 
Faust” at La Scala with such success that 
when, a short time afterwards, a substi- 


tute for the Spanish tenor Paoli was re- 
quired for Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera,” he 
was pressed into service on a moment’s 


notice. Smee that time he has filled the 
position of leading dramatic tenor at La 
Scala for four consecutive seasons, an al- 


most unprecedented occurrence. 

His voice is said to retain its baritonal 
timbre in the lower register, while his high 
tones are peculiarly rich and pure. His 
breath control is considered extraordinary, 
as are also his powers of endurance. His 
répertoire comprises thirty-five operas, and 
among the roles he has created are the 
leading tenor parts in Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly,” Giordani’s “Siberia” and Fran- 
chetti’s “Figlia di Jorio.” It is not yet de- 
cided in what opera he will make his Am- 
erican début at the Manhattan. 
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FRITZI SCHEFF IN A NE w ROLE 


Popular Prima Donna Shows That She Can Run a Locomotive 
as Well as She Can Sing. 

















MME. FRITZI SCHEFF AT THE THROTTLE 


The many friends and admirers of Fritzi 
Scheff, the former grand opera singer, and 
recently the star in Victor Herbert’s “Mlle. 
Modiste,” were glad to learn that she has 
recovered from her recent illness. Mme. 
Scheff was compelled to abandon the tour 
she had been making by the necessity for 
an operation, which was performed in New 


NOISE LIKE A FISH HORN. 


So Said Campanini, and Trombonist Sued 
Hammerstein. 





Oscar Hammerstein was in court Friday 
morning with Conductor Campanini and a 
dozen of the Manhattan Opera House or- 
chestra. They had postponed a rehearsal 
of Massenet’s “La Navarraise” to answer 
the charges in a suit brought against Ham- 
merstein by a trombonist named Wary, 
who had been a member of the orchestra 
at the opening of the season. 

“He played five consecutive minutes,” 
said Mr. Hammerstein, “and then Cam- 
panini told the trombonist he played as 
though he had been accustomed to blow 
a fish-horn. That offended Wary and he 
sued me for the amount of the entire sea- 
son’s engagement.” 

The trombonist failed to 


appear in court. 





DR. LAWSON IN MALDEN. 





Well-Known Tenor Wins Triumph in 
Massachusetts City. 


MALDEN, Mass., April 8.—The last con- 
cert of the season of the Megatherians was 
given last week in the Auditorium Thea- 
tre to a completely filled house. 

The unusually large sale of seats was 
practically closed a week previous. Dr. 
Franklin Lawson was the star attraction 
and the enthusiasm which rewarded his 
efforts was decidedly a thing hitherto un- 
known in musical events in this city 

Other soloists were Josephine Knight, 
soprano, and Ethel Harding, pianiste. E. 
L. McArthur was the director. 
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ORATORIO, 


STOART-KELLOGE =~ 


200 West 95th St. 





York a few weeks ago. The above photo- 
graphic reproduction shows Mme. Scheff 
in a new role. She takes great interest in 
everything that is new to her, and while on 
the road this season, induced the en- 
gineer of her special train to let her run 
the locomotive a_ short from 
Montgomery, Ala. 


PIANO RECITALS 
FOR EXPOSITION 


Joseph Maerz Engaged to Give Series 
at Jamestown—Other Artists 
Will Appear. 
Joseph Maerz, the accomplished young 
pianist whose performances have been re- 
corded in Musicat America from time to 


she 


distance 





time, has been engaged to give a series of 
recitals at the Jamestown Exposition this 
Summer. 

Special arrangements are now being 
made by R. H. chief of the 
partment of congresses and special events 


Sexton, de- 


of the exposition, to have a piano recital 
given every day during the tercentennial 
by some celebrated concert pianist. The 


assisted in many of these 
musical talent that will 
be secured from all sections of the coun- 
try, representing the States that have 
buildings and special days at the exposi- 
tion. He will also arrange recitals to be 
given in connection with many of the con- 


pianist will be 
recitals by other 


ventions which will be held in the audi- 
torium. 

Where State days are celebrated, these 
recitals will be participated in by music- 


ians from that section of the country rep- 
resented by the occasion. In addition to 
the State days and conventions, teachers 


of about 2,000 conservatories and colleges 


of music throughout the United States, 

with their pupils, will be invited to attend 
the exposition in a body. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY APRIL 13, 1907. 


Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism, 


MR. CONRIED’S MANAGEMENT. 


The latest rumor with regard to the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera 
House is to the effect that Herr von Pos- 
sart, director of the Munich Opera, has 
received an offer of the position. Herr 
yon Possart has cabled that so far no such 
offer has been made to him, but the char- 
acter of the cable leaves it to be inferred 
that he expected that there would be. 

As usual, Mr. Conried ridicules the very 
idea that there is even a possibility of any- 
body being in his place for the next four 
years, on the ground that the lease of the 
Metropolitan Opera House is in his name. 

Meanwhile, it is an open secret that many 
of the stockholders of the opera house are 
greatly dissatisfied with Mr. Conried’s 
management, and desire a change, and for 
reasons entirely different from those which 
induced some of them to protest against 
the production of “Salome.” 

Mr. Conried is charged not only with 
having gradually reduced the standard of 
the performances, on account of financial 
considerations, but with having deliberately 
sacrificed the rights of the stockholders, by 
producing such new works as he did on 
“extra nights,” so that those of the stock- 
holders who wanted to witness the per- 
formances had to pay more money. 

The complaints of the stockholders have 
found vent in the daily press, and last 
Sunday the New York “Times” printed a 
scathing criticism of Mr. Conried’s man- 
agement from an “Old Regular Subscrib- 
er,” who says that it is not a question as 
to whether Mr. Conried did or did not 
undertake the management of the opera 
house from the point of view of an ordin- 
ary money-making business, claiming no 
higher artistic purpose. 

The “Old Regular Subscriber” insists 
that the subscribers to the season claim, as 
their right, the fulfillment, during the sea- 
son, of the agreements and promises which 
were held out when Mr. Conried accepted 
their money, before the season began. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


While under the former management of 
Mr. Grau—which was by no means an 
ideal one—an effort could be recognized to 
present a suitable selection of musical 
works, with occasional novelties of assured 
interest, presented by a sifficient staff of 
performers of a high grade, since Mr. Con- 
ried has obtained control there has been a 
notable decline, from season to season, of 
the standard. Subscribers have been treat- 
ed, on their subscription nights, to a lim- 
ited répertoire, showing little variety and 
no discrimination was used in the suitable 
selection of works. Novelties on regular 
subscription nights consist of insignificant 
musical plays suitable to the faubourg 
stage, but utterly unsuited to the dimen- 
sions of an opera house. No doubt there 
is economy in this, but is it fair to the 
regular subscribers? Any larger works 
are reserved for special evenings, as “ex- 
tra performances,” at “extra prices,” and 
the dragnet of the operatic manager tries 
to catch his fish by “generously” giving the 
subscribers the first opportunity to purchase 
their regular seats taken for the season’s 
performances. 

The “Old Regular Subscriber” pertin- 
ently says that “this may be shrewd busi- 
ness, but it seems a very questionable piece 
of sharp practice.” 

However, the real point made by the 
correspondent to the “Times” is that the 
very respectable gentlemen of the Metro- 
politan Opera and Real Estate Company, 
who are supposed to exercise a certain 
supervision over Mr. Conried,—to whom 
they leased the opera house,—cannot wash 
their hands of all misuse of the privileges 
which they have accorded him, that when 
lately the question of propriety as to the 
presentation of Richard Strauss’s “Salome” 
arose, there appeared to be with them a 
right of exercise of power, and so “Old 
Regular Subscriber” asks why this right is 
so sadly neglected by them, when the in- 
terest of those most entitled to regard— 
the whole body of regular subscribers—is 
ignored throughout the whole season. 

A correspondent of MusitcaL AMERICA, 
who is also a subscriber to the opera, criti- 
cises Mr. Conried’s management on similar 
lines, and states that at no time has a 
manager’s obligations to the subscribers of 
an opera season been so conspicuously and, 
as he states, “dishonestly” ignored, as they 
have been by Mr. Conried. 

At the same time, he takes occasion to 
call public attention to the fact that Mr. 
Conried, while prating largely about what 
he was doing for art, in the production of 
Richard Strauss’s “Salome,” was very care- 
ful to see that the first performance was 
given on the occasion of his own benefit. 

All this seems to point to the fact that 
there exists among the subscribers to the 
opera a serious dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Conried’s management, that this dissatis- 
faction seems to be well-founded; but that 
there would be less cause for complaint if 
Mr. Conried, instead of endeavoring to 
pose as a patron of art, were to inject 
something like common honesty into his 
relations with the people who, in good faith, 
handed him their subscriptions. 


Ak L freeads 


CHANCE FOR AMERICAN OPERA. 


At last something is to be done for the 
encouragement of the American composer 
in the field of grand opera, and on Oscar 
Hammerstein’s head will rest the honor 
due for an innovation that is fraught with 
the utmost significance to the advancement 
of the school of American art. 

In making a contract with Victor Her- 
bert whereby that popular composer of 
light operas of the better class is to fur- 
nish a serious work of more elaborate di- 
mensions than he has yet essayed, for pro- 
duction at the Manhattan Opera House 
next season, Mr. Hammerstein has proved 
his desire to supply the creative talent in 
this country with the impetus for which 
it has long languished. Inducement to 
cater to the public’s appetite for “musical 





diversion” has not been lacking, but, with a 
very limited number of companies to pro- 
vide this country with its education in the 
standard works of the grand opera stage 
and no subsidized opera houses, American 
composers with aspirations towards the 
lyric stage have had to seek to gain a hear- 
ing for their works in foreign theatres, 


braving, generally, almost insurmountable ~ 


obstacles in the attempt, or else they have 
had to relinquish their pet ambition for an 
indefinite period and divert their creative 
activity into another channel, such as that 
of the purely orchestral forms. 

The pronounced individuality of the Am- 
erican nation in the world of commerce 
and industry is gradually making itself 
more and more a distinctive element in the 
domain of the fine arts, and it is time 
that the way should be opened to it to 
assert itself more powerfully in .a field 
which has inspired some of the most re- 
markable works in the whole literature of 
music and in which its struggles to obtain 
a foothold have as yet met with but scant 
recognition. 

The impresario whose first season of 
grand opera has established him as a per- 
manent and powerful factor in the music 
life of New York has again displayed his 
now well known perspicacity in the choice 
he has made. Mr. Herbert would seem 
pre-eminently qualified for the task. He 
has the gift of spontaneous and apt in- 
vention and combines high ideals and ster- 
ling musicianship with the fruits of long 
experience in studying how to appeal to 
various kinds of audiences. Though li- 
brettists who compete for the financial prize 
offered by Mr. Hammerstein are not re- 
stricted to material essentially American in 
nature, it is understood that such a sub- 
ject would be preferable. After all, the 
country in which the scene of an opera is 
laid has little to do with determining its 
nationality as a work of art. Neither the 
story of “Faust” nor that of “Roméo et Juli- 
ette” is of French origin or characteristics, 
but both are essentially French operas, 
owing to the characteristic treatment they 
received at Gounod’s hands. At the same 
time, it would be gratifying to all con- 
cerned, actively or merely as interested 
spectators, to be able to point to the work 
marking the most auspicious opportunity 
an American has yet received to measure 
himself with the great composers of opera 
before his fellowcountrymen, as distinct- 
ively an “American” opera, in the nature 
of the sentiment it breathes as well as 
the individuality of the music. 

Pleasant food for reflection is the hope 
that if this enterprise of developing Am- 
erican genius proves satisfactorily success- 
ful the first season, Mr. Hammerstein will 
incorporate it permanently in his policy 
as an impresario to add a new opera by a 
representative American every year to the 
repertoire of the Manhattan Opera House. 
The far-reaching effects of such a step on 
the destinies of music in this country can- 
not be estimated. 





The unique spectacle of a famous Eu- 
ropean chorus, composed of men noted for 
their wealth, social and professional stand- 
ing, coming to America in a steamship 
chartered especially for them, to serenade 
the President of the United States, will 
go down in history as one of the most in- 
teresting incidents of the current musical 
season. 

As guests of the Arion, Liederkranz and 
other German singing societies in New 
York and the leading musical organiza- 
tions in other cities that will be visited 
next month, the Vienna Men’s Chorus is 
assured a royal welcome and entertain- 
ment in America. 

There is every assurance that the choir 
does not come here for profit; the pro- 
ceeds of all the concerts to be given during 
the tour of this country will be turned over 
to charity. Here again is something un- 
usual—foreign musicians appearing in Am- 
erica not for personal gain but for the 
glory of presenting their own form of 
music in their own way, that concert-goers 
of this country may become better. ac- 
quainted with their art. 
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Caruso.—Admirers of the tenor, Caruso, 
may be surprised to know that the above 
picture is reproduced from his most recent 
photograph. Without his mustache Caruso 
looks more like a big Broadway policeman 
than an opera singer, until he dons his 
stage costume. The artistic requirements 
of one of Mr. Conried’s novelties given at 
the Metropolitan late this season, made it 
necessary for Caruso to temporarily deprive 
himself of his upper lip adornment. 

Tanara.—Fernando Tanara, the assistant 
conductor at the Manhattan Opera House, 
sailed on Thursday for South America to 
conduct grand opera there. 

Melba—Mme. Melba, who goes to Aus- 
tralia in July to visit her father in Mel- 
bourne and give a series of concerts there, 
plans to return to New York via San 
Francisco in January to resume her con- 
nection with the Manhattan Opera House. 

Muck.—Dr. Carl Muck, accompanied by 
Mrs. Muck, will sail for Germany on May 
14. He expects to spend July and August 
preparing his programmes for his second 
season with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. He will return to Boston in Sep- 
tember. 

Michelson.—Henrietta Michelson, the 
voung American pianiste, will make her 
first appearance at this season’s final con- 
cert of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Music Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
April 14, under the direction of Arnold D. 
Volpe. 

Schumann-Heink. — Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, the popular _ contralto, 
has sung 103 times so far this season, and 
despite her three weeks of illness, her 
earnings this year will amount to $125,- 
ooo—a record that has probably not been 
duplicated by any other concert artist. 


Farrar.—Geraldine Farrar, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, entertained a party 
of friends from her native city of Melrose, 
at the home of Mrs. D. H. Crosby, in 
Brookline, Mass., last week. It was the 
first time the singer had seen them since 
she went abroad to study eight years ago. 

Patti.—Adelina Patti, the Baroness Ceder- 
strom, still preserves her springy step, 
though she has grown a bit stouter than 
she likes to acknowledge. An American 
who saw the diva in Rome says she de- 
fies time by keeping her back and shoulders 
straight and tripping over the ground as 
though still on the stage. 

Elgar.—Sir Edward Elgar, the English 
composer, who is now on a visit to this 
country, is said to be a keen judge of agri 
cultural implements and top dressing. 
while few things delight him more than a 
good game of golf. He is a great walke: 
and has recently become a cyclist, and 
sketches of his cycling adventures adorn 
many of his letters to his friends. 

Suk.—Josef Suk, a member of the fa- 
mous Bohemian string quartette, has re 
cently composed a symphony, “Asrael,” 
dedicated to the memory of his father-in 
law, Anton Dvorak, which is said to be 
the most beautiful symphonic work of lat« 
years. “Asrael,” the name of the angel of 
death, symbolizes the despair felt by Suk 
at the loss of his wife and father-in-law. 


Calve—In the course of a sale of 
etchings and engravings from the Le 
Grand B. Cannon estate, in the Fifth Ave 
nue Art Galleries, last week, an engraving 
of Mme. Calvé’s Carmen portrait, by M 
Théobald Chartran, was among the objects 
disposed of. It was an artist’s proof, 
signed both by Mr. Chartran and by the 
prima donna. W. W. Fielding bought it 
for $16. 
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MISS SHAY PLAYS OWN COMPOSITIONS | 





of Talented Pianiste 
Introduces Her in a 
New Role. 


Jessie Shay, the young American pian- 
iste, whose work is favorably known 
throughout the.East, gave a piano recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Wed- 
nesday evening, April 3. The programme: 
Variations on a Russian Theme...... 


Recital 


Beethoven 
Toccata and Fugue......... Bach-Tausig 
Impromptu (Rosamunde)......... Schubert 
BE Wavalwecadaviases Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
NE cigs co ae eset 60 pip Chopin 
Etude de Concert...........ssee8 ychloezer 
Bird as Prophet................Schumann 
See Moszkowski 
Sextette from Lucia (for left hand 
SE Mi bi's ask cae vs vexew ad Leschtizky 
| Servers. Marr Raff 
a Leonard Liebling 
Arabesque Mignonne........... Jessie Shay 
Musical Moment.............. Jessie Shay 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 12........ Lisst 


By her unaffected stage presence and the 
simplicity of her style, Miss Shay won the 
immediate sympathy of her audience, and 
her performance was of a nature to dis- 
close attainments of a high order. There 
was no number in. her programme that 
offered her technical difficulty; the fleet- 
ness of her fingers and the absolute com- 
mand she displayed in execution gave as- 
surance that she was perfectly at home in 
her task. 

Not only is Miss Shay’s playing charac- 
terized by a sure and brilliant technique, 


HARVARD STUDENTS 
SUPERS IN OPERA 


Small Army Engaged in Having a Jolly 
Time With Mr. Conried’s Princi- 
pals and Chorus. 

Boston, April 8—Not in many days, if 
ever, has there been seen on the stage in 
Boston such an array of manly beauty as 
was presented to the audiences of the Bos- 
ton Theatre last week as a necessary ad- 
junct to the opera. Forty Harvard stu- 
dents acted as “supers.” They were 
picked men every one, who knew much or 
little, as truth may be, of many things, but 
much more about jollying the chorus and 


the stars. 

Ordinary supers are not expected to 
know very much—not enough to get in the 
way of the girls in the chorus at every 
moment of the performance, nor to ap- 
proach_the stars themselves. 

It was E. Bellamy, a Harvard junior, 
who conceived the idea of gathering up 
a record breaking aggregation of jolliers, 
and when he had fixed it up with Herr 
Conried’s representative and made pub- 
lic within the walls of Harvard the fact 
that he needed the cleverest in the yard 
for supers he was overwhelmed by appli- 
cations. 

The boys soon grew accustomed to the 
intricacies of the strange attire into which 
they had to force themselves every night, 
and can now be medieval knights—or pos- 
sibly a prince or a king—with the same 
nonchalance that characterizes their ab- 
sorption in a pipe and stein. 





MUSICIANS’ DOUBLE WEDDING 


Two Members of Philadelphia Orchestra 
Married at Same Time. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8—Much interest 
was manifested in musical circles last week 
in a double wedding, which took place in 
Zion Lutheran Church, Seventh and Race 
streets. The brides are intimate friends, 
and were wedded to two musicians, who 
ire members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. The first marriage was that of Mrs. 
Salomea Planert to Paul Scheele. 

It was followed by a second ceremony, 
by which Wilhelmina Merz and Robert 
Maedler were united. The Rev. J. E. 
Nidecker, pastor of the church, officiatec 

both weddings. A reception followed 

t the home of each of the brides. They 
were attractively decorated with pink and 
white flowers. 


After their wedding trips the two 
suples will reside at No. 5110 Walton 
venue. 





JESSIE SHAY 


This Accomplished Young American Pianiste 
Gave a Brilliant Recital in New 
York Last Week 


but she has a soft touch that is capable of 
producing beautiful tonal effects. Her own 
“Arabesque Mignonne” and “Musical Mo- 
ment” served to introduce Miss Shay as a 
composer of marked ingenuity. She was 
warmly applauded by an audience that en- 
joyed every one of her presentations. 
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“What qualifications has he?” 

“Why, the top of his head is perfectly 
flat. You could stand a glass of water on 
it.” 

“All 


opera.” 


right. We'll star him in comic 


- a. ae 
Crabbe—“To-day for the first time I 
was really delighted to hear my neigh- 
bor’s piano going.” 
Friend.—“Something worth listening to, 
I suppose.” 
Crabbe.—“I should say so. I heard the 
installment men taking it away.” 


* * * 

Dr. Karl Muck and his Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will give a concert in 
Bridgeport, at high prices, next week. The 
music lovers of the Park City will turn 


out in force, and the outlook is favorable 
for Muck raking in a goodly store of 
Bridgeport shekels.—Hartford “Post.” 
ax * * 
At 8 p. m. 
May, the grand piano strumming, 
Wonders if he’s ever coming. 
At 11.45. 
Mother, nodding o’er her sewing, 
Wonders if ever going. 
—Exchange. 


he’s 
x * * 

“Did you hear Mr. Trebleclef’s 
musical composition ?” 

“Yes And when I heard it I realized 
the full significance of a remark its author 
had made to me when he was putting the 
finishing touches on it.” 

“What was that remark?” 

“He said he had been working on a 
horrible strain.”—Chicago “News.” 

x * * 


Dr. F. A. McCook, the 


latest 


famous moun 


taineer, said of mountain climbing, at a 
dinner in Brooklyn: 
“Peaks that seems inaccessible may be 


climbed by turns and twists. Mountain 
climbing is a question of getting around 
the bad places. Getting around your dif- 
ficulty—that is the secret of mountain 
climbing. 

“Liszt, the great musician, had the abil- 
ity to get around things. Hence I am sure 
he’d have made a good mountaineer. 

“Once, at a dinner, Liszt’s hostess cried 
in a horrified voice that there were thir- 
teen at table. 

“Don’t let that alarm you, madam,’ said 
Liszt. with a reassuring smile. ‘I'll eat for 
two.’ ”"—Minneappolis “Journal.” 
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The Steck Demi Grand 





HE STECK DEMI GRAND, just announced to 
the public, is not to be regarded as simply another 
of the new styles which piano manufacturers pro- 

duce from time to time. It has been created to celebrate, 
in adequate manner, ¢he semz-centennial of the Steck 


Here is a piano, measuring but five feet five inches in length, 
that achieves to a wonderful extent the sonority of a fine Con- 
cert Grand, together with its rich orchestral character of tone. 
The marvel of the Steck Demi Grand is that in such limited 
space the real Grand quality of tone has been preserved. 


The Aeolian Co. 



















Aeolian Hall, 362 5th Ave. 
near 34th St., NEW YORK 











CONCERT FOR CHARITY. 


Celebrated Artists Appear in Waldorf- 
Astoria Society Musicale. 


In the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Thursday night of last week, a concert was 
given in aid of the Franciscan Missionaries 
of Mary, who have recently established a 
mission house in New York for the pur 
pose of instructing Italian girls in various 
industries. The concert was organized by 
the Countess Spottiswood Mackin. Among 
the artists taking part were Mme. de Cis- 
neros, of the Manhattan opera, who sang 
arias of Ambroise Thomas and Meyerbeer, 
also a song by Goring Thomas; Mr. and 
Mme. Dezso Nemes, in violin and piano 
numbers; Marguerite Claire, Mme. Mae 
Cressy Brown and Julia Hume, who sang 
airs from various operas. A Japanese 
actress, Fuji-Ko, gave some original songs, 
as sung in “The White Chrysanthemum.” 

The concert was given under the pa- 
tronage of the Italian Consul General and 
Countess Massiglia, Mrs. Frederick Dent 
Grant, Mrs. Roswell D. Hitchcock, Mrs. 
Joseph B. Coghlan, Mrs. Charles D. Stick- 
ney, Mrs. John L. Nisbet, Mrs. J. Duncan 
Emmet, Mrs. Walter Katte and Mrs. J. 
Fred Pierson. 


“MARTHA” WITH STARS.’ 


Patti and the de Reszkes to Appear in 
Paris Production. 

Paris, April 6.—Negotiations are now on 
whereby two performances of “The Barber 
of Seville” will be given in Paris next 
May during the grand opera season with a 
notable cast, including Mme. Adelina Patti 
and Messrs. Jean and Edward de Reszké 


and Mario Ancona, at present singing 
with the Manhattan Opera Company in 
New York. 


Mr. Ancona has just received a letter 
from Mr. Jean de Reszké, in which the 
tenor said he was looking after the ar 
rangements for the performances, and 
asked Mr. Ancona to sing the baritone rdle. 
Mr. Ancona said he will be very g@lad to 
sing if he can so arrange his foreign en- 
gagements at that time. 


NORDICA’S TRIUMPH 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


First Opera Since the Earthquake At- 
tracts Tremendous Audience 
to ‘‘The Chutes.”’ 
FRANcisco, April 2—The San 
Francisco season of the San Carlos Opera 
Company came ‘to a 


SAN 


Sun- 
day afternoon with a performance of “The 
Huguenots.” Mme. Nordica appeared as 
Valentina, The Chutes, which is the tem- 
porary house of since the earth- 
quake and has a seating capacity of nearly 


close Easter 


opera 


five thousand people, was filled to the last 
place, more than a _ thousand persons 
standing by special permission of the Chief 
of Police. There has been great public in- 
terest in the San Carlo company’s season, 
it being the first grand opera engagement 
since the great fire, and the music lovers 
of San Francisco, not having heard Mme. 
Nordica for several years, turned out en 
masse to listen to the favorite singer. 

Everybody in the cast, which includes, 
besides Mme. Nordica, Miss Alice Nielsen 
as the Queen and Mr. Constantino as 
Raoul, seemed to be in real holiday form 
and contributed to what the local critics 
pronounced one of the most brilliant per- 
formances of “The Huguenots” ever given 
in the city. Miss Nielsen was warmly ap- 
plauded for her excellent singing of the 
exacting role of the Queen, and after the 
final duet between Mme. Nordica and Mr. 
Constantino the vast audience rose and 
brought the singers again and again before 
the curtain. 

Vocally and dramatically Mme. Nordica 
was at her very best, and, together with 
Mr. Constantino, who has established him 
self securely in the favor of the American 


people, carried the opera to a_ splendid 
climax. Women waved their handker 
chiefs and men shouted “Bravo!” In fact, 
it was a genuine ovation. 


Immediately after the performance the 
company left for Portland, Ore., where 
Mme. Nordica will open the Northwestern 
season and the final month of the tour in 
“La Gioconda” to-night. 


“VICAR OF WAKEFIELD” 


Address BRAM STOKER, 
PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, 


Business Manager, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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S YMPHON Y ORCHESTI TRA IN. WILMINGTON 


New Organization’s Steady 


Growth—Concert This 
Spring. 

WitmincTon, Dev., April 8—With the 
formation of the Symphony Orchestra, 
Wilmington is making an ambitious bid to 
rank as a first class musical city. The or- 
chestra was originally organized as a 


wood-wind quartette. 

At its second rehearsal it began taking 
in strings and for some time was composed 
entirely of strings and wood-winds. The 
organization, however, grew in numbers at 
such a rate that it became necessary to en- 
gage a conductor. 

A committee was formed and finally de- 
cided on August Rodemann, then assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
He promptly took the work in hand, and 
from that time on the organization has 
continued to grow, taking in all sections 
of a symphony orchestra. 

At this time it was found necessary to 
finance the organization in such a way that 
it could carry on its work. An appeal was 
made to the music loving people of Wil- 
mington; the response has been sufficient 
to keep the organization on its feetY It is 
unusual in an amateur orchestra to find a 
wood-wind section complete. This orches- 
tra has three flutes, two oboes, two clatfin- 
ets, two bassoons, three horns, two trum- 
pets and three trombones. Its_ strings 
number twelve first, eight seconds, three 
violas, three cellos and three basses. 

The numbers are still increasing, and it 
is surprising to see how well the amateur 
musicians are taking hold of a class of 
music requiring careful study for proper 
interpretation. 

F. G. Tallman and Lieut. K. K. V. Casey, 





AUGUST RODEMANN 


Conductor of the Newly Organized Wilming- 
ton, Del., Symphony Orchestra 


who are respectively president and secre- 
tary of the organization, are active mem- 
bers of the orchestra and are enthusiastic- 
ally devoting themselves to increasing the 
interest of Wilmingtonians in music of the 
higher order. It is expected to give a sub- 
scribers’ concert early in May, and there 
seems no doubt from the amount of inter- 
est manifested that the orchestra will prove 
worthy of the confidence of the subscrib- 
ers. A. H. E. 


TRYING EXPERIENCE FOR A SINGER 





Trial Performance Before an Impresario Is No Easy Task For 
the Beginner. 


One of the most trying experiences for 
a singer, whether a veteran or a new 
graduate of a grand opera school, is the 
appearance before an impresario who has, 
after much importuning, consented to sit 
in the auditorium of his opera house for a 
few minutes to listen to what the singer 
can do. The impresario gives the impres- 
sion that he is going to the rehearsal firm- 
ly convinced that the singer hardly merits 
his time, and the task of the singer thus 
becomes doubly hard. 

Oscar Hammerstein hasn’t been an im- 
presario long enough to be able to refuse 
an appeal from an ambitious singer for a 
hearing, and furthermore, he is continu- 
ally on the lookout for promising singers. 
That does not make the singer’s trial any 
easier, as two women found out the other 
day when they appeared at the Manhattan 


to sing for Mr. Hammerstein. 

As is the usual case, each singer was 
accompanied by her vocal instructor and 
several intimate friends who were inter- 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEI 
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ested in her success, and who believed 
that their presence in the auditorium might 
counteract the unfeeling attitude displayed 
by the impresario. 

On this day the stage hands were get- 
ting the stage in shape for Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s first presentation of “La Bohéme,” 
and the necessity of putting all the stage 
mechanism into order was counted as 
much more important than the trial of 
a singer whose success or failure in grand 
opera might depend on that day’s trial. 
In one of the front seats sat Mr. Ham- 
merstein, and beside him was Cleofante 
Campanini, his leading conductor. Several 
other advisers were nearby. 

When the impresario was ready he gave 
the word, and the two singers followed 
M. Tanara, the conductor, who had con- 
sented to act as pianist for the occasion, 
by a circuitous route on to the stage. 
There the pianist and the singers threaded 
their way through a maze of dismantled 
stage machinery, and finally reached the 
grand piano at the other side. 

The impresario then lighted a _ cigar, 
pulled his stovepipe hat firmly down on his 
head, and sat back comfortably in the 
seat, ready for anything that might happen. 
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The friends of the singers moved nearer 
the stage, and by their smiles tried to 
make the singers forget that they were sur- 
rounded by a score of stagehands who 
looked as if they would not hesitate to 
push them off the stage if they got in the 
way. 

“Will you have ze soprano or ze alto 
first?” asked M. Tanara, as he walked to 
the center of the stage and hung over the 
orchestra pit in addressing the impresario. 

“No difference,” replied Mr. Hammer- 


stein. 

Then both singers arose at once, each 
apparently anxious to end the ordeal 
quickly. 


Tanara looked puzzled, as if he thought 
it necessary to explain that only one could 
sing at a time. Finally the contralto, who 
appeared to be a veteran to whom singing 
before impresarios was only play, retired 
to a little rustic seat at the side of the 
stage and smilingly assured the soprano 
that she could be first. 

The soprano was a nervous little woman 
who seemed to have worked herself into 
a great pitch over the trial, but was de- 
termined not to allow this feeling to pre- 
vent her from doing justice to herself. 
Just as Tanara started the prelude to 
Elizabeth’s song from “Tannhauser” the 
curtain at the front of the stage was low- 
ered with a rush so close to her that she 
jumped aside with a muffled scream. Tanara 
obligingly stopped the accompaniment until 
the curtain was raised out of the way, and 
when he was assured that the singer had 
recovered herself, struck the chords again. 

The incident of the lowered curtain ap- 
peared to have aroused the temper of the 
singer so that she was determined to do 
her best even if all the stage hands in 
Christendom were leagued against her. 
She struck her high notes with all the 
power of a woman twice her size, and 
trilled in such a perfect manner that the 
impresario ceased the puffing at his cigar 
and looked interestedly at Campanini. 

The conductor himself looked pleased, 
and the friends of the singer, who had 
divided their attention between the so- 
prano and the impresario, pressed one an- 
other’s hands. 

When the contralto stepped to the front 
of the stage she gave one long, defiant 
glance at the stage hands, which seemed 
to invite them to do their worst. The 
look said plainly that she would succeed in 
spite of them. 

That the stage hands accepted the chal- 
lenge there seemed no doubt, for the ham- 
mering, which had been intermittent be- 
fore, now became incessant. Electric light 
switches were turned on and off and drop 
curtains were lowered with all the swish- 
ing that could be produced. 

Through it all the contralto sang in a 
voice that now startled the listeners with 
the power of its lower registers and now 
surprised them with its range. She made 
herself heard distinctly above all the 
clamor on the stage, and when Campanini, 
at the impresario’s request, asked her to 
sing another song, she knew she had suc- 
ceeded. 

“Any more of them to-day?” asked Mr. 
Hammerstein. 

Tanara assured him there were no more, 
and the impresario escaped to his office. 





Oh, dearie, we’re weary. 
Grant us a boon! 

Play any tune, 

Save “Dearie.”—Exchange. 





BUFFALO SOCIETY 
WINS MORE PRAISE 





“Maud Powell Assists Webster’s 


New Chorus in its Second 
Concert. 


BurraLo, April 8—Congratulations are 
in order to Andrew T. Webster, conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic Chorus, for the 
excellent showing made by his society at 
its second concert in Convention Hall on 
Wednesday evening. 

Since the first auspicious appearance of 
the new organization in January Mr. Web- 
ster has made several additions to the 
different sections and raised the standard 
of achievement to a higher level. The re- 
sults, as revealed last night, must have 
been highly gratifying not only to the con- 
ductor but to all others interested in see- 
ing a high-class mixed chorus established 


in Buffalo. 

The opening a capella number, J. H. 
Brewer's “O, When ’tis Summer Weather,” 
was given with an effective blending of the 
voices and energetic spirit that indicated 
at once the progress made by the chorus 
since it was first heard. The succeeding 
numbers, C. H. Lloyd’s “Cupid is a Way- 
ward Boy,” Stanford’s “Rosalind’s Madri- 
gal,” West’s “Hide Me Under the Shadow,” 
Kjerulf’s “Enticing Sounds,” an arrange- 
ment of Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” and a 
setting of the Ninety-fifth Psalm, in which 
Charles C. Yates sang the tenor solo with 
good effect, were all sung in a manner that 
aroused the atidience to enthusiastic 
demonstrations of approval. 

In engaging Maud Powell, the violiniste, 
as assisting soloist the committee made a 
wise choice. This gifted artiste was on 
the programme ffor Ernst’s “Fantasie 
d’Otello,” Hubay’s “Zéfir,’” Schumann’s 
“Traumerei” and Wieniawski’s “Caprice 
Valse” but she had to add several extra 
numbers in acknowledgment of her hear- 
ers’ manifestations of delight. Her broad, 
virile tone and the unusual vitality of her 
playing were especially imposing. 





AMERICAN GIRL’S DEBUT 





Emma Hoffmann Appears in ‘‘Aida’’ at 
San Carlo Opera in Naples. 


Mitan, April 5—Emma Hoffmann, who 
has been studying opera in Milan with the 
celebrated vocal teacher, Teresa Arkel, has 
made a sensational début at the San Carlo 
of Naples, singing “Aida.” The San 
Carlo, which ranks as the second theatre in 
Italy, does not lend itself to débutantes, 
therefore Miss Hoffmann’s appearance 
there was looked upon by that most musi- 
cal and difficult public simply with amaze- 
ment, which soon had to give way to ad- 
miration for the gifted American girl. 

Miss Hoffmann sang and acted like an 
expert prima donna. Mme. Arkel, who 
has until now been teaching more Russian 
and Polish students, deserves congratula- 
tions for launching so brilliantly her 
American pupil. A. M. E. 
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PROMISING PUPIL OF 
E, PRESSON MILLER 


Arthur Walton a Favorite at Musicales 
Given by Well-Known New York 
Instructor. 





One of the most promising young pupils 
of E. Presson Miller of Carnegie Hall is 
Arthur Walton, whose picture appears 
herewith. Coming from the South two 
years ago, Mr. Walton began his studies 
with Mr. Miller and has developed rapidly 
in his art. He possesses a baritone voice 





ARTHUR WALTON 


A Young Baritone Whose Singing Has Won 
Him Many Admirers in New York 


of exceptionally fine quality and wide 
range, which he has learned to use with 
taste and skill. He is artistic in tem- 
perament and invests his songs with a 
charm of manner and variety of expression 
which promise well for his future career 
as a singer. 


At the musicales given by Mr. Miller, 
he has established himself as a favorite. 
Mr. Walton will make a visit to his home 
in May, and is arranging to give a con- 
cert which promises to be extremely suc- 
cessful. His répertoire includes songs by 
Mozart, Bizet, Dvorak, Henschel, Beach, 
Tosti, MacDowell, Hawley Miller and 
others. 





RECITAL IN PROVIDENCE. 





Mr. and Mrs. Waterhouse Present an 
Attractive Programme of Songs. 


Provipence, R. I., April 8—A _ song 
recital by Mr. and Mrs. Waterhouse drew 
a large and appreciative audience to Mem- 
orial Hall Wednesday evening of last 
week, when a programme of lyrics by 
English, French and German composers 
was presented. Both Mr. and Mrs. Water- 


house are well known in local musical cir- 
cles through their former residence here, 
and it was with great pleasure that their 
friends listened once more to their fine 
voices and enjoyed their cultivated and 
irtistic style. There were many gems of 
ng scattered through the programme, 
onspicuous among which were Mrs, 
Waterhouse’s charming singing of Handel’s 
“O Sleep“ and Sait-Saéns’s “La Cloche.” 
Both artists were very warmly welcomed 
nd applauded with much energy. Charles 

Baker furnished tasteful and effective 
‘companiments. 





Paul Volkmann, tenor, of the faculty of 
Combs Broad Street Conservatory, 
‘hiladelphia, gave a musicale at Wither- 
oon Hall, Thursday evening, April rt. 
€ was assisted by Rosaria Bourdon, ’cel- 
t, and Louis Koemmenich at the piano. 


RAY FINEL . 


EVAN S IN WILMIN GTON. 





A Song Recital by Philadelphia Baritone 
in Delaware City. 


WILMINGTON, Det., April 8.—An excep- 
tionally interesting song recital was given 
before a large audience in the New Cen- 
tury Club, Wednesday evening, by Edwin 
Evans, the Philadelphia baritone. His 
programme included four German lieder 
by Schumann, Cornelius, Brahms and Her- 
mann, two French songs by Le Brun and 
Pessard, Brogi’s “Visione Veneziana,” and 
English songs by Hilton-Turner, Wood- 
forde-Finden, Wade, Homer, Bruhns and 
Lahr. In addition he gave the aria “Re- 
venge Timotheus Cries” from MHandel’s 
“Alexander’s Feast,” the aria “Abendstern” 
from “Tannhauser,” an old Welsh mel- 
ody “Ar Hyd Y Nos,” and an always 
welcome old English song “Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes.” Mr. Evans pos- 
sesses a powerful voice of sympathetic and 
pleasing quality which he uses with true 
artistic judgment. He was materially aided 
by Philip Goepp as accompanist, whose 
work, as always, left nothing to be desired 
from an artistic point of view. A. H. E. 





ATLANTA FESTIVAL SOLOISTS 


Bessie Abott and Deszo Nemes Added to 
List of Artists. 


ATLANTA, GaA., April 9—It became 
known this week that Bessie Abott, the 
prima donna who has left the Conried 


Metropolitan Opera House, and Deszo 
Nemes, the celebrated violinist, have been 
added to the list of soloists for the big 
music festival which will take place here 
on May 29, 30, 31 and June 1. 

Dr. J. Lewis Browne, director of the 
festival, announces these other soloists: 

Sopranos—Mme, Charlotte Maconda, Ma- 
dame Dell Kendall-Werthner; contraltos, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Miss Claud Al- 
bright; tenors, George Hamlin, Thomas 
Greene; baritones, Giuseppe Campanari, 
Claud Cunningham; violin, Otto Olks; 
‘cello, Julius Sturm. 

Dr. Browne went to Cincinnati Wednes- 
day to look after the selection of his or- 
chestra, which will be recruited from the 
best musicians there. Rehearsals are al- 
ready being held by the festival chorus. 








FESTIVAL IN UTAH. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra to Play in 
Salt Lake City Concerts. 


Satt Lake City, April 8—The Musical 
Festival which will take place this week 
continues to excite much interest. The 
projectors of the enterprise believe that the 
talent engaged is unusually strong. 

The main attraction will be the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Alexander von Fielitz, while the solo- 
ists engaged are all noted oratorio singers. 
The latter include Marie Zimmerman, so- 
prano; Elaine De Sellen, contralto; E. C. 
Towne, tenor; and Dr. Hugh Schussler, 
basso-cantante, Franz Wagner, ’cellist, and 
Edwin Foerstell, violinist, two of Chicago’s 
best instrumental soloists will also be 
heard. Alexander von Fielitz, the conduc- 
tor of the orchestra, who has been in 
America but two years, is rapidly gaining 
a place among American orchestra con- 
ductors. At the festival the orchestra will 
play a symphony composed by Mr. Von 
Fielitz. 





To Sing ‘‘Samson’’ in Boston. 


Boston, April 8—The People’s Choral 
Union of this city with over 350 voices, 
Samuel W. Cole, conductor, will present 
on Sunday evening, April 21, in Symphony 
Hall, Handel’s Oratorio “Samson.” This 
oraterio has not been sung in Boston for 
fourteen years. The soloists will be Lucy 
Anne Allen, soprano; Mrs. Bertha Cushing 
Child, contralto; Theodore Van Yorx, 
tenor; Herbert Witherspoon, bass. The 
orchestra will be composed of members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

D. L L. 
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Eminent Organist and Composer 
A Musician of American Training 





Harry Rowe Shelley, Whose Name is Popular in All Parts of the 
Country, Singularly Gifted as an Instructor 





HARRY ROWE SHELLEY 
Organist, Composer and Teacher, One of the Most Distinguished American Musicians 


There are few American musicians 
whose names are so familiar throughout 
the length and breadth of the land as that 
of Harry Rowe Shelley, the eminent New 


York organist and composer, He stands 
out one of the most conspicuous figures in 
the contemporary history Of music in this 
country. 

A native of New Haven, Conn., Mr. 
Shelley studied first at Yale College under 
Gustav J. Stoeckel and later in New York 
with Dudley Buck, Max Vogrich and An- 
ton Dvorak. His first position as a church 
organist was at the First Church, New 
Haven, which he left to become organist of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s church in Brook- 
lyn, later accepting a similar appointment 
at Dr. Storrs’s church, Brooklyn. For the 
last eleven years he has presided over the 
musical services at the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York, where his annual 
series of recitals invariably attract large 
and representatively cultured audiences, It 
is unnecessary to make special comment on 


PIANO RECITAL OF 
WESLEY WEYMAN 


Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor the Principal 
Offering of Young Pianist in 
New York. 


Liszt’s sonata in B minor was the prin- 
cipal offering on the recital programme of 
Wesley Weyman, a pianist who enter- 
tained a good sized audience in Mendels- 
sohn Hz all New York, on Thursday night 
of last week. This work calls for excep- 
tional pianistic attainments, and Mr. Wey- 
man proved himself equal to the occasion. 

The young pianist was heard to even 
better advantage in Mozart’s sonata in D 
major, the performance of which was 
characterized by a brilliance of technique 
and an abundance of temperament. 

The programme in full was as follows: 





- 8 Fs rere Mozart 
ee. Fe ee ccd cvaccccseass Liszt 
G, BERETA, GR BG. bs i ceddcdccccces Chopin 


(From Sonata in B flat minor.) 
Largo, Op. 58, from Sonata in B 
minor. 
Minuetto, Op. 4, from Sonata in C 
minor. 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 7. 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 12. 
Prelude Posthume, Op. 45. 





An interesting and creditable concert by 
the violin and ’cello pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick L. Abel was given Tuesday 
evening of last week at Detroit. 
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his exceptional attainments as a solo or- 
ganist. 

For six years he has been identified with 
the faculty of the Kate S. Chittenden’s 
American Institute of Applied Music on 
West 58th Street; New York, in both the 
organ and theory departments. His large 
classes in harmony and composition have 
become a special feature of that progres- 
sive institution’s work; the number of his 
former pupils that are now occupying im- 
portant positions in prominent schools and 
colleges in all parts of America is a sig- 
nificant testimonial to his rare success as 
an instructor, 

As a composer Mr. Shelley has been very 
prolific, his works including a great num- 
ber of compositions for solo voices and 
choruses, two cantatas entitled “The In- 
heritance Divine” and “Vexilla Regis,” Te 
Deums and other church music, including 
several universally popular anthems, piano 
solos, collections of organ pieces and a 
violin concerto, besides two symphonies 
and smaller works for orchestra. 


Desert Orchestra to Marry. 


York, April 8—The Iris Dramatic So- 
ciety, composed of young people of St. 
Mary’s Catholic parish, lost its entire or- 
chestra of sixteen members by resignation 
last week, because a clause of its constitu- 
tion provides that those who assume mar- 
riage ties are no longer eligible for mem- 
bership. 
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To produce proper tone expression the 
touch of the piano must be light, free 
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It is through the piano action that 
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the best materials and workmanship the 
greatest effort of the artist must fail, 
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Calve Night From Behind the Scenes 





A Newspaper Man’s Impression 
of the Star and Her 
Impresario. 

WRITER in _ the 
New York “World” 
describes his visit be- 
hind the scenes of 
the Manhattan ve 

era House on 
Calvé evening in samt 
as follows: 

As we stood in the 
“first entrance” and 
heard the house roar 
at Calvé’s first en- 
trance we saw the se- 
cret of grand opera. 

It is sincerity. Per- 
sonally the opera is 
beyond me. I under- 
stand neither the mu- 
sic nor the language, 
and I am bored. 

There are so many 
things I would pre- 
fer to see that I have 
not seen. 

I would be at 
“Wine, Woman and 
Song” at the Circle, 
I would fain be 
laughing at Willie Collier in “Caught in 
the Rain,” I would rather have the weeps 
at “The Great Divide” at the Princess 
Theatre. I would have preferred to hear 
Vesta Victoria sing “Poor John” or com- 
pare Alice Lloyd’s magnetism with Vesta’s. 

But there I was at grand opera, seeing 
what availed me not. 

And yet from the wings the humblest 
electrician and the supernumerary despised. 
looked and listened while Calvé danced 
with her hands and sang with her rich, 
sweet voice. 

In every part of the house, and no place 
more interested and eager than behind the 
scenes, the lovers of grand opera and the 
admirers of Calvé hung with eager inter- 
est on every sight and sound. 

The husbands of women singers, the 
wives of men singers, the sisters, cousins, 
aunts of chorus, stars and ballet, who could 
exert pull enough to give them place in 
the spaces at the back of the stage, were 
there. Many were sent away and told to 
come some other night. 

This thing is sincere. 

There must be something in it. Would 
Hammerstein be pouring out the energy 
and virility of forty men on a pretense? 
Would the stage manager clap the scene 
shifters on the back and say: “It is one 
great night! Bravo!” 

No, grand opera is a religion and has 
devotees innumerable, and they will spend 
money, take time, stand if they cannot sit, 
but ali the while listen and look and look 
and listen—seeing things I cannot see and 
hearing things that my ears are deaf to! 

It is between the acts behind the scenes 
and there is Oscar Hammerstein. The 
star, the prima donna, has gone to her 
dressing-room. But Oscar does not change 
his costume; he is the god of the machine, 
and you see his works, but not him from 


the front. 
“What,” he says, “what you think? 
Says a clause 


Bonci says I am an Italian! 
in his contract makes me a Florentine le- 
gally at least. Funny, what? 
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“Am I angry? Young man, I am angry 
at nothing. One thing there is that annoys 
me, though, it is to be sneered at and be- 
littled about one thing. That thing? I 
will tell you. It is when I am accused of 
putting on grand opera simply as a matter 
of making money, all the money I can 
make. 

“I do not want to make money. I do not 
want to lose money; I cannot afford to do 
that. I have not eight hundred thousand 
dollars—a million dollars of rich patrons’ 
money behind me. 

“IT only want a profit like that candy- 
maker who says a cent a pound will be 
sufficient. I make sweet music here where 
none was known before, and I want to 
make one dollar, just one dollar, a year. 

“All I make over that I will put back 
into this opera house, not in the house 
itself, but in greater artists, more music. 

“Do you think I do it for those people 
sitting downstairs there in evening dress? 
No, I do it for the people upstairs in the 
cheap seats. They made this place a suc- 
cess, and I am going to do for them what 
they have done for me. 

“You must. not smile. I am much in 
earnest. I have reached that time of life 





).2¢ Braye s. 
MME. CALVE AS “CARMEN” 


when I do not want to make any more 
money. Can I take it with me? 

“What then? Shall I leave it to my 
boys, Willie and Arthur? No. They have 
more money now than J had at their ume 
of life. They both have good businesses ; 
they know how to make all the money they 
need. : 

“But this venture of mine here now 1s 
what I have set my heart on. Not for 
the money. Ah, you will see! Not for the 
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money, but for the good that music will 
do, that art will do to others. 

“I have reached that time of life when 
I am tired of doing things for myself. I 
want to do things for others. And of all 
the useful services in the world there is 
none greater, better nor more worthy than 
to spread the art of music! 

“That I intend to do. I will make all 
the money I can, to put it all right back 
here in more and better music. Right back 
here where it came from! 

“Say of me what you like, but do not say 
or insinuate that this is merely a com- 
mercial enterprise!” 

If Oscar Hammerstein did not mean 
every word he said, he is the most con- 
summate actor in the world. 





PLAN FOR FESTIVAL. 





4,200 Seats to be Built for Louisville 
Concert Series. 


Louisvitte, April 8.—Special arrange- 
ments have been made by the Executive 
Committee of the Louisville May Musical 
Festival to provide comfortable seats for 
the big crowds that are expected to attend 
the music festival to be given in the First 
Regiment Afimory April 18, 19, and 20. 
The contract for the platform has been 
let, and the contract for the 4,200 chairs, 
which will be placed in the southern half 
of the big drill hall, will also be let soon. 
There will be 2,700 seats on the main floor 


and 1,500 seats in the balcony. 

Peter Lee Atherton, president of the so- 
ciety, is chairman of the Committee on 
Hall, and will have entire charge of the 
seating of the audience. Thirty-two ushers 
will be employed, and Mr. Atherton intends 
to see that the audience is seated comfort- 
ably and quickly. 





The intense devotion of Australians to 
horse-racing is illustrated by a_ story 
which Jean Gérardy, the famous ’cellist, 
tells of a droll conversation of which he 
was an ear-witness at Bendigo. He was 
billed to appear at the Royal Theatre, and 
the posters merely announced “Jean 
Gérardy—To-night.” Shortly before the 
performance M. Gérardy was speaking to 
his manager near the ticket office, when a 
typical bushman, addressing the manager, 
said: “What’s the show to-night?” “Jean 
Gérardy,” was the reply. “What? Is the 
horse to be brought on the stage?” was 
the further inquiry by the man from the 
Australian bush, who knew the race-horse 
“Jean Gérardy” better than the great ar- 
tist after whom it was named by an ad- 
miring sportsman. 





A programme devoted to Russian com- 
posers was presented at last week’s meet- 
ing of the Matinée Musical Club of Phil- 
adelphia. Besides Mrs. S. V. Santz, who 
arranged the programme, those taking part 
were Dora Dubinsky, Marion Lodge 
Myers, F. W. F. Leman, Mrs. Charles H. 
Flaig, Mrs. H. M. Phillips, Mrs. Charles 
C. Collins, Mrs. Wilmer M. Webb, Miss 
Emelie Fricke and Mrs. Samuel Shaw 
~—_— 
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A HARD DAY’S WORK. 





Sir Alexander Mackenzie Tells What He 


Did in Twenty-four Hours. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie, principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music, was asked to 
tell the readers of the London “Tatler” 
what was the busiest day he ever put in. 
He replied: 

“Well, I think that day was one on 
which I began at 9:30 a. m. with an or- 
chestral rehearsal of two hours and a half 
in London, Ontario. We then proceeded 
by special train to Woodstock; there, after 
speaking at a public luncheon of which I 


had no time to partake, I hurriedly re- 
hearsed the local choir in sight of the in- 
coming audience; then conducted an after- 
noon concert and returned to London in 
time for the evening concert. The day 
ended with another banquet given by the 
mayor. All this did not prevent me from 
being at my post at early rehearsal in 
Toronto on the following morning. I do 
not think I could have possibly got through 
such a fatiguing day’s work in this coun- 
try, but the Canadian climate is wonder- 
. fully bracing and invigorating. At all 
events I found it to be so.” 

Sir Alexander further said: “In two or 
three of the smaller Canadian towns [| con- 
ducted the first ‘orchestral concerts ever 
given, and as these entertainments took 
place in theatres I had to direct in the 
‘house’ between the third and fourth rows 
of stalls, surrounded by the audience. En- 
cores were always numerous enough, but 
on one occasion the enthusiasm was so 
compelling that I was obliged to play— 
with the exception of a short choral work 
—every item in the programme twice over. 
Truly, the good will of the listeners helped 
my staying powers amazingly.” 


PARIS MAY SEE “SALOME.” 








Mr. Conried Negotiating to Present it 
With American Cast. 


American visitors to Paris this Summer 
who are patrons of opera as well as resi 
dents of the French capital probably will 
be treated to a novelty in the tour of Mr. 
Heinrich Conried’s production of “Sa- 


lome.” The manager of the Metropolitan 
is now negotiating with persons in Paris 
with a view to presenting the opera there 
with the same cast that gave it for one 
performance in the Metropolitan a few 
months ago. 

“The opera will be sung in German,” 
said Mr. Conried, “but it will have to be 
presented in some theatre other than the 
Grand Opera House. On my arrival in 
Paris I expect to close a contract for the 
production, for I have been offered splen 
did inducements for a limited number of 
performances of the Strauss opera.” 





Another ‘‘Salome’’ For Paris. 


Paris, April 6.—Simultaneously with the 
announcement that Mr. Conried intends to 
produce “Salome” in Paris comes the an 
nouncement that M. Gabriel Astruc, pres! 
dent of the Société Musicale and agent 0! 
Herr Richard Strauss, will also produc: 
“Salome” here. The first production wil! 
be given about May ro. Herr Strauss wil! 
direct the orchestra. 
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NIKISCH TO DIREGT 
OPERA IN BERLIN 


Other Items of Musical Doings 
in the German 
Capital. 

Berutn, April 7.—This city has extended 
an invitation to Arthur Nikisch, the direc- 
tor of the opera in Leipsic, to conduct 
several performances at the Comic Opera. 
Professor Nikisch has accepted the offer. 
Richard Strauss, on the other hand, re- 
fused a flattering request to award the 
prizes at the Welsh Eisteddfod. He asked 
300 guineas for appearing in that capacity, 
which not forthcoming. 
musician has been 
Willy 


made a 


an amount was 
Another Berlin 
singled out for special 
Burmester, who has just 
Knight of the Order of Danebrog by the 
Denmark. So much for person- 


who 
honors is 
been 


King of 
alities. 

The week of opera brought two note- 
worthy performances, that of Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Pique Dame” at the Royal Opera 
and Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” at the 
Comic Opera. The first is an unfortunate 
attempt on the part of the composer. The 
story is uninteresting, and the music only 
melodious in parts. In fact, from the 
perusal of some of the composer’s letters 
written at the time when he had the opera 
under way, it appears that he was not 
much inspired by the story and found it 
rather an exertion to write the music. 

Under Leo Blech’s magic baton, the 
whole work glowed with life and warmth. 
Emmy Destinn sang the principal réle with 
a voice and art that carried her listeners 
with them. The Berlioz opera was given 
a performance of uneven merit. 

The ninth symphony concert, under 
Weingartner, reached an almost unbeliev- 
able degree of perfection. The vorspiel to 
“Tristan und Isolde” was given with a de- 
gree of finish and eloquence that had a 
most impressive effect upon the audience. 
As a novelty, the programme brought for- 
ward a still unpublished Symphony in D 
by Christian Sinding. Sinding’s muse 
was in a disagreeable humor when he con- 
ceived the work. 

As is the custom every year, the Phil- 
harmonic season was brought to a close 
by an extra concert for the benefit of the 
Pension fund. Lilli Lehmann and Arthur 
Nikisch contributed their services, the 
former singingthe “Liebestod” from “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” and “Martern aller Art” 
from Mozart’s “Entfiihrung aus dem Se- 
rail,” the latter conducting the “Euryanthe 
Overture;” a novelty, a dramatic tone 
poem, “Du Versunkene Glocke,” a musical 
setting of Gerhard Hauptmann’s drama of 
the same name, by Vladimir Metzl; the 
overture to the “Flying Dutchman,” the 
Good Friday music from “Parsifal,” the 
“Bacchanal” from “Tannhauser” and the 
vorspiel to “Tristan und Isolde.” 

The novelty mentioned is the work of a 
young Russian and furthers the good im- 
pression made by some of his songs heard 
recently. It indicates a mind not only 
talented in an unusual degree, but cultured 
and powerful as well. The themes are 
strong and beautiful, the harmonies are 
fascinating and exceptionally agreeable. 
The first half and the very end of the 
work are thematically the clearest. Mr. 
Metzl, while incontrovertibly a musician 
of modern susceptibilities is happily free 
from ultra-modern extravagance. 

Dr. Ludwig Wiillner contributed much 
to the enjoyment of concert goers this 
week by his “Liederabend” at which he 
sang “Fiinf Gedichten” by Wagner and 
songs by Anna Cramer, Arnold Mendels- 
sohn and Richard Strauss. The songs 
were distinguished by the definite atmos 
phere suggested in each. Those by Men- 
lelssohn were especially popular with the 
audience, containing as they did a certain 
rusque humor. The Strauss number, a 
Notturno” with violin obligato, was a 
ombre study in greys. The violin solo 
vas played with much feeling by Heinrich 

in Veen. L. EB. Dp 





Krusceiniska, the Russian dramatic so- 
rano, who created Salome at La Scala, is 
so singing /solde there. 


= RIEGER, 
Dr. Herman Schorcht °sqrater 
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Monaco’s Opera Company 





The above illustration represents the 
diminutive principality of Monaco in the 
South of Europe, with the city of Monte 
Carlo situated on the promontory jutting 
out into the Mediterranean Sea to the 
right. 

The opera at Monte Carlo is a source of 
special pride and pleasure to the Prince 
of Monaco. Raoul Gunsbourg is the direc- 
tor of the company, and during the fash- 


DESTINN’S SONG CYCLE 





Berlin Soprano Collaborates With Leo 
Blech, Conductor and Composer. 


3erLIN, April 5.—Emmy Destinn, the 
Bohemian soprano at the Royal Opera 
here, who will be one of Heinrich Con- 


ried’s principal artistes at the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season, has written the 
words of a song cycle of seven numbers, 
entitled “The Gallant Abbé,” for which Leo 
Blech, the latest acquisition to the corps 
of conductors at the Royal Opera, has 
composed the music. The story is that of 
a woman who fell in love with her father 
confessor. The prima donna _ herself in- 
troduced the cycle to the public, which 1s 
almost the only way of accounting for the 
success it made. 

This is by no means Miss Destinn’s first 
essay in literary work, as a few years ago 
she published a volume of poems, “Sturm 
und Fluch,” which has met with a fair de- 
gree of favor 


DUMMIES FOR RHINE MAIDENS. 


Novel Experiment in ‘‘ Das Rheingold ’’ 
in Budapest Has Good Results. 


3upApEesT, April 6.—An_ interesting ex- 
periment was recently tried in this city 
to solve the difficulties of staging “Das 
Rheingold.” 

The Rhine daughters were represented 
on the stage by life size dummies, half 
human and half fish in figure. They were 
moved mechanically in a way that accorded 
exactly with the demands of the music in 
this scene, which is rarely accomplished 
when the personators of the water maidens 
both sing and attempt to go through the 
manceuvres. 

The singers were in the wings near the 
figures and the result was much more suc- 
cessful than usual. 








sition as conductor of the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra in Paris. It is hinted that he en- 
tertains hope of a call from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


6.0 
Smetana’s “Die Verkaufte Braut,” which 
has not yet been heard in America, has just 


been sung with great success in Brussels 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie. It 1s 
called “La Fiancée Vendue” in French. 
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ionable season the principals are gleaned 
from all the leading European opera cen- 
tres and New York. 

Through the joint efforts of Emperor 
Wilhelm and the Prince of Monaco the 
entire Monte Carlo Opera Company was 
taken to Berlin last week for a series of 
special performances at the Royal Opera 
House, the entire proceeds of which were 
given to charities in the German capital. 


ANOTHER GOLDMARK OPERA 


Composer of ‘‘Queen of Sheba’’ Com- 
pletes ‘‘The Winter’s Tale.’’ 


Vienna, April 6.—Carl Goldmark, com- 
poser of the “Queen of Sheba” and other 
operas, has now completed another work 
entitled “The Winter’s Tale,” on which he 
has been engaged for some time. The 
new opera, the libretto of which is adapted 
from Shakespeare, will be performed for 
the first time in the Autumn at the Im- 
perial Opera House here. 

The libretto is said to respect the 
Shakespearian text in most of the scenes. 
The librettist, Herr Wiillner, has, however, 
made three scenes from the five acts, con- 
densed the plot, and transposed the text 
to meet the musical requirements, but only 
when absolutely necessary. The first act 
is played in Sicily, the second in Bohemia, 
and the third again in Sicily. The second 
act afforded the composer opportunity to 
develop intense National life; here also 
occur the National dances. 

In the opera the réle of King Leontes is 
a tenor part, that of Queen Hermione de- 
mands a highly dramatic soprano, Poliz- 
enes is a baritone and Florizel a lyric 
tenor. Perdita will be impersonated by a 
“young dramatic” singer; Autolycus is the 
bass buffo. 





Among the novelties and revivals prom- 
ised for the coming Covent Garden season 
are Mascagni’s “Iris,” Catalani’s “Loreley,” 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” and “Fe- 
dora,” Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” and 
Verdi’s “Otello.” Nicolai’s “Die Lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor” and Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” are also on 


the list. The season will open with two 
“Ring” cycles, to be given under Bay- 
reuth conditions ‘(dinner after the first 


act), and with Hans Richter as conductor. 
* * * 

Abbé Gross, one of the monks of St. 
Bernard, has recently written both the 
words and music to an opera called “Le 
Bon, Vieux Valais,” which depicts the life 
and customs of the dwellers in the can- 


ton of Valais. 
* * * 


Massenet’s “Thais” has recently been 
produced in Rome by Amadeo Battistini, 
who gave it last year in St. Petersburg 
with Lina Cavalieri. Carmen Melis sang 
the title rdle 


| 2p 
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nightly with 


crowded 
princes and princesses, nobles of high rank 


The house was 
and influential financiers. The boxes 
cost $80 and it is estimated that $62,500 
was taken at the box office for five per- 
formances. The company’s stay in Berlin 
cost the prince personally $11,250 a day. 
Among the singers were Maurice Renaud 
of the Manhattan Opera House and 
Charles Rousseliere of the Metropolitan. 


PUCCINI DIDN'T LIKE — 
AMERIGAN COOKING 


Otherwise He Was Delighted 
With His Recent 
Visit. 

Mitan, Iraty, April 6.—Puccini, the cele- 
brated Italian composer, who has arrived 
at Milan on his return from the United 
States, says: 

“If New York weather gave me a cold 
and foggy reception the enthusiasm and 
generous-heartedness of American music 
lovers filled my heart with joy and my 
memory with pleasant, indelible recollec- 
tions. 

“Imagine my feelings of fear and 
anxiety, not to say stupefaction, to behold 
on setting foot on American soil, after 
twelve hours’ delay, newspapers and plac- 
ards announcing the first performance of 
my ‘Manon Lescaut’ that very evening in 
the presence of the author! I jumped into 
a cab and drove at top speed to the Metro- 
politan Opera House, fully impressed with 
the premonition that the depressing failure 
of other Italian artists was soon to be 
realized still more horribly in my case. 

“Oh, the delight in store! Never have I 
assisted at a finer performance of my 
works, where the orchestral and vocal in- 
terpreters wrought so harmoniously and 
magnificently perfect. I could not have 
been presented to the American public un- 
der better auspices. 

“IT found the American public much 
more refined than I had been led to be- 
lieve. They are exacting, and not easy to 
please; but then they pay dear. 

“What with rehearsals, performances 
and a host of inevitable receptions, I had 
little time for pleasure. But one day I 
went straight from the theatre in evening 
dress to the railway station on an eight or 
nine hours’ journey in order to enjoy 
Niagara. 

“The only really unpleasant memory of 
Yankeedom I bear away with me is their 
American cookery, which, taken as a 
whole, is a gross insult to Latin palates. 
Rossini used to say that a fastidious pal- 
ate and delicacy of musical sense generally 
go together. Perhaps that explains my 
loathing for Yankee dishes.” 
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Philadelphia Choral Society Gives Fine 


Performance of the “Damnation of Faust’ 
Four Soloists Achieve Notable Results in Berlioz’s Oratorio and Chorus Wins New Laurels Under 


the Direction of Henry Gordon Thunder—Greatest Triumph in Society’s History. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, BARITONE 


PuiLapetpuia, April 8—The Choral So- 
ciety of Philadelphia in presenting Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust” at the Acad- 
emy of Music Thursday night scored one 
of the greatest successes, from a musical 
standpoint, of its existence as a society. 
This work is rightly considered one of the 
best compositions of the highly gifted, if 
somewhat eccentric exponent of the early 
school of French musical Romanticists. 

Viewed from the operatic standpoint it 
tells an intensely dramatic story, it lacks 
coherency and it is little wonder that on 
its first presentation in Paris it fell flat. 
But when produced in Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 1880 by Sir Charles Halle, (a per- 
sonal friend of Berlioz) as an oratorio it 
achieved signal success. Since that time it 
had been given often by Manns at the 
Crystal Palace, London, and has become 
a part of the répertoire of the chief choral 
societies of England. 





ZAIDEE TOWNSEND STEWART 


The soloists last week were Zaidee 
Townsend Stewart as Margucrite, Edward 
Johnson as Faust, Giuseppe Campanari as 





FRANK M. CONLY 
Mephistopheles and Frank M. Conly as 
Brander. 


Mrs. 
was a King in Thule” 


Townsend sang the song “There 
charmingly and was 


What is the Color of Your Voice? 


_—_——_ 


What is the color of your voice? 

Mrs. Northesk Wilson of London says 
that various people sing and speak in all 
the colors of the rainbow and sundry other 
tints, ranging from palest pink to ultra 
violet. 

If your voice should turn out to be a pale 
gray it is a sign of Mrs. Northesk Wilson 
that you have highly intellectual parts, 
whereas, if it should prove to be a species 
of gaslight green, it‘ shows that you have 
religious feeling tinged with fear. Light 
green voices demonstrate their possessors 
to be adaptable; brown voices show selfish- 
ness, while a light purple bespeaks devo- 
tion, mixed with affection. Philanthropic 
women’s voices are pink. 


Mrs. Wilson, working along the lines of 
other experts, has discovered that voices 
not only have colors, but that these colors 
betray character, says the “Chicago Tri- 
bune.” 

A singular phenomenon in connection 
with voice character is the fact that one 
may reform his voice. If a person learns 
that he has an immoral voice, say a black- 
ish brown, denoting malice and scarcity of 
good impulses, he can decide to rectify his 
disposition. After a while, if he persists in 
the straight and narrow path, his voice will 
change as his disposition alters. 

After hard striving he may be endowed 


with a pale, pinkish red voice, which, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Wilson, denotes high, un- 
selfish affection, and then later on may 
even attain the philanthropic hue of pale 
pink, denoting love for humankind. 

An inebriate with a dark brown voice 
may take the pledge. If he keeps it he 
will be rewarded with the deep blue hue 
of purity. A jealous person with a voice 
that looks like a patch of burnt sienna, 
streaked with tongues of fire and struck by 
lightning, may develop a pale gray voice, 
signifying devotion to a noble ideal. 





Bonn Festival Dates. 


Musical pilgrims to Germany from these 
shores will be glad to know that the 
next Bonn Festival is fixed to take 
place in the Beethoven House from 


May 5 to 9 inclusive, when the Joachim 
Quartette and the Carl Halir Trio, 
with Ernst von Dohnanyi as pianist, will 
appear, and vocal music will be contributed 
by Mr. Messchaert, the magnificent bari- 
tone, and the De Jong Quartette from Ber- 
lin. Schubert’s chamber music is to be 
largely drawn upon this year, but the 
fourth day of the festival will be devoted 
entirely to Beethoven, and the third to 
Brahms—that being the anniversary of his 
death-day. A selection from the quartettes 
of Haydn and Mozart will also be heard, 
so that the festival promises to be a verit- 


able feast of the classics. 








EDWARD JOHNSON, TENOR °* 
the 


Johnson gave 
with good dramatic feel- 
ing and Signor Campanari was intensely 
effective in the Invocation and Serenade, 
and harmoniously so in “There was a King 


scena with 
the “Invoca- 


particularly happy in 
Faust. Mr. 
tion to Nature” 


once reigning.” Frank M. Conly sang cap- 
ably and showed good judgment in the 
use of his fine voice and good sense of 
the dramatic requirements of his part. 
Considering the difficult, almost bizarre 
character of the music, the chorus did ex- 
ceptionally fine work. The certainty of 
attack, the precision of phrasing and de- 
licacy of shading brought out the distinc- 
tive characteristic of each number, with 
marked expression; differentiating perfect- 
ly such widely differing parts as the Easter 
Hymn and the chorus of the Spirits of 
Hell. And both Mr. Thunder, the con- 
ductor, and the chorus deserve the utmost 
praise for such a consummation of what 
must have been months of hard work. 
The chorus numbered 250 voices and was 
assisted by a full orchestra. The orches- 
tration while not equalling the work of 
the chorus, was fairly effective, the Dance 
of the Sylphs and the Ride to Hell being 
especially noticeable. A. &. &. 


De Reszke Pupils Sing to Royalty. 


Paris, April 6—M. and Madame Jean 
de Reszke have given a very neg pg re- 
ception at their home in the Rue La Fai- 
sanderie. Several of M. de Reszke’s pupils 
gave examples of what they had learned. 
Among those who came to hear the future 
prima donnas were the Grand Duke Paul 
of Russia and the Countess of Hohen- 
felsen, the Marquis de Ganay and the 
Countess de Ganay, who was Miss Ridge- 
way, of Philadelphia; the Marquise de 
Breteuil, who was Lita Garner; the Comte 
Gabriac, who married Fanny Fithian, of 
Santa Barbara, Cal.; the Countess de Con- 
taut, the Count and Countess Adheame de 
Chevigne and the Marquise de Montaglieri. 





English Band to Visit France. 


Parts, April 6—For the first time in a 
century an English military band will visit 
France. The band is that of the West 
Yorkshire Regiment, and the visit is to be 
made to Lille, on the roth of this month, in 


order to help a local charity. The band 
will be met at the depot by similar French 
military organizations, and will give a con- 
cert on the public square the day after its 
arrival. 





The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary with 
a festival concert at the end of April. The 
performances will be led by Profs. Nikisch, 
Ochs and Schumann. 


“several talented child-pianists, 
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JACOBY ‘MAKES A RECORD. 


Metropolitan Contralto Sings Six Roles 
in One Week in Boston. 


Boston, April 8.—Josephine Jacoby of the 
Metropolitan Opera House company is 
suffering from over enterprise on the part 
of the management. She sang six parts 
in one week here. The first was Siebel in 
“Faust,” the second, the Shepherd in “La 
Tosca,” the third, Suzuki in “Madama 
Butterfly,” the fourth, Nancy in “Marta,” . 
tue fifth, Amneris in “Aida,” the sixth, the 
Witch in “Hansel und Gretel.” Four of 
these parts were quite new to her, and she 
.sang them without rehearsal. 

This establishes a record for sudden 
and arduous operatic work. As Nancy 
Miss Jacoby won a special success. The 
company played uniformly to crowded 
houses, the engagement at the Boston 
Theatre closing on Saturday night. 














TALENTED BOY’S DEBUT. 





G. Arthur Williams Displays Admirable 
Pianistic Ability. 


who has introduced 
who were 
included among his many pupils, to pub- 
licity, has just given a concert for G. 
Arthur McWilliams, who in spite of the 
sounding name is only fourteen years old. 
The boy is very talented and succeeded 
in keeping,a large audience interested 
throughout the following programme: 
a Mendelssohn Song without Words, Cho- 
pin’s Waltz in D flat, a “Slumber Song” 
by Barili, Chopin’s Nocturne in F minor, a 
Prestissimo by Ravina, two Ballades by 
Gottschalk, the “Spinning Song” from the 
“Flying Dutchman,” an “Irish Lullaby” by 
Jarron and a Sonata in A by Scarlatti. 


Frederick Mariner, 





“IN A PERSIAN GARDEN.” 





Pupils of Mrs. Smock-Boice Essay Leh- 
mann’s Pleasing Cantata. 


Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” was 
given in an almost faultless manner by 
pupils of Mrs. Henry Smock-Boice, at her 
studio in Brooklyn last week. The work, 
which occupied the first half of the pro- 
eramme, was interpreted by Susan S. 
3oice, soprano; Grace Demarest, contral- 
to; Robert Craig Campbell, tenor, and 
Porter F. Lee, baritone. Ward C. Lewis 
accompanied. 

The remainder of the programme was 
devoted to miscellaneous numbers, which 
included German’s “My Song is of the 
Sturdy North,” Haynes’ “Off for Philadel- 
phia,” “April Rain” by Woodman and 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring.” 





Alfred Hertz told an amusing story the 
other day regarding an uncle of his who 
was quite unmusical but who allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to attend a perform- 
ance of the “Gétterdammerung” because 
his nephew was to conduct it. A seat was 
secured for him near the door, so he might 
cscape if necessary. He stood it as far 
as the monologue of Hagen (“Hir sitz ich 
zur Wacht.”) in the second act; that 
seemed long to him, so he went out and 
took supper at a neighboring restaurant. 
Then he smoked a cigar and that gave him 
courage to return to the opera house. 
Hagen’s monologue had in the meantime 
heen followed by the long scene betweet 
Waltraute and Briinnhilde and an inter 
mission. The curtain had gone up and 
Hagen sat there singing “Ich hér dich, 
schlimmer Albe,” when Uncle Hertz en- 
tered. “Still at it!” he said to himself in 
dismay, and fled precipitately; and no on: 
could persuade him ever to enter the oper: 
house again. 





During her recent stay in New York 
Mme. Melba was asked if she remembered 
that one of the New York critics used t 
refer to her as the kangaroo prima donna 
She laughed and said: “Why, my husband 
rsed to be called ‘Kangaroo Charlie.’’ 
She returns soon to her native Australia 

’ visit her father, who lives in Melbourn: 
She will also give a limited number of con 
certs while there. She plans to return t 
\merica early in January to resume he: 
place as first lyric soprano of the Manhat 
tan Opera House. 
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PLANS ARRANGED 


Elaborate Preparations Made for 
Spring Series of 
Concerts. 


Irnaca, N. Y., April 8—The Cornell 
festival will be held in Ithaca April 25, 26 
and 27, in honor of the r1ooth anniversary 
of the birth of Ezra Cornell. All arrange- 
ments are being made for the entertain- 
ment of out-of-town guests. The romantic 
natural scenery about the Cornell campus 
is sure to be at its best during this season. 
No better time could be chosen to visit 
this ideal pleasure spot. 

At the time of the festival there will be 
en opportunity to see and hear such dis- 
tinguished men as Andrew Carnegie, Sena- 
tor Joseph B. Foraker, Former Ambassa- 
dor Andrew D. White, Gov. Hughes, Pres- 
ident Schurman, Dean L. H. Bailey, Pres- 
ident David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford, and Lieut.-Gov. Chanler. 

A tent seating upwards of 5,000 persons 
will be erected on the campus to accommo- 
date the audiences. Appropriate ceremon- 
ies will mark the dedication of the hand- 
some group of agricultural buildings. 

The musical portion of the festivities 
will be conducted on a large scale. A 
chorus of 175 specially selected voices has 
been rehearsing all Winter under Prof. 
Hollis E. Dann, whose success has been 
attested by Alfred University, which con- 
ferred on Prof. Dann at its last commence- 
ment the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music. The Boston Festival orchestra of 
fifty musicians under the direction of the 
distinguished conductor, Emil Mollen- 
hauer, has been secured for the festival. 
The soloists will be of national and even 
of international reputation. 

The concerts will be given in Sage 
Chapel. The programme will have many 
popular features. On Thursday evening, 
April 25, the programme will consist of 
two sections. The first will be composed 
of numbers from Wagner’s operas, sung 
by Julian Walker, Emilio de Gogorza, 
Frank Ormsby and Mrs. Grace Bonner 
Williams, accompanied by the orchestra. 
The second will be an impressive rendition 


of Theodore Dubois’s powerful sacred 
cantata “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ.” This is repeated from a previous 


festival in response to a large number of 
requests. Emilio de Gogorza will sing the 
baritone part in which he has made a suc- 
cess. 

“Elijah” will be given by the chorus, 
orchestra and organ, with such soloists as 
Mme. Florence Mulford, Daniel Beddoe, 
Frank Ormsby, Mrs. Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Eric Dudley on Friday 
evening. 

The orchestra will give a popular sym- 
phony concert on Saturday afternoon, and 
on Saturday evening Saint-Saéns’s sacred 
opera “Samson and Delilah.” J. Humbird 
Duffey of New York will sing Samson and 
Mme. Florence Mulford of Berlin Delilah. 





Arion Singers’ Jubilee. 


PurLaApevpuiA, April 7.—The Arion Ge- 
sang Verein commenced the celebration of 
its golden jubilee to-night by giving a 
Saengerfest in Harmonie Hall at Eleventh 
street above Spring Garden. The chorus 
numbering seventy-five active members 
sang a number of well-known German 
compositions with Mrs. Jenny Foell-Emsley 
and Robert Schwig as soloists. Otto Wen- 
zel, the musical director, conducted and an 
orchestra of twenty-five pieces led by Paul 
Thomulka assisted. The occasion will be 
still further celebrated to-morrow and 
Tuesday in the social manner for which 
the Arion Society is famous. The present 
officers of the Arion are Henry Kalzer, 
President, H. Tadewigt, vice-president; 
Henry J. Balch, corresponding secretary; 
Charles J. Faigle, financial secretary; 
Suessenguth, treasurer, and Otto Wenzel, 
musical director. In addition to the sev- 
enty-five active members, there are 612 
passive members, 38 honorary members, 
besides an auxiliary women’s chorus num- 
bering 45. A. H. E. 
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PHILIP GOEPP’S RECITAL. 





Philadelphia Music Lovers Hear an En- 
joyable Programme. 


PuHILaApeLpuia, April 7.—A great musical 
treat was afforded the large audience gath- 
ered in the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Twenty-second and Chestnut streets, to- 
night. Philip H. Goepp, organist, played 
Bach’s fugue in E flat “St. Ann’s,” Mendels- 
sohn’s Sonata No. 1, Op. 45, and Wagner’s 
March from “Die Meistersinger,” ar- 
ranged for the organ. Mrs. Frank K. Mc- 
Closky, soprano, sang with sweetness and 
clarity of tonal utterance, “With Verdure 
Clad,” from Haydn’s “Creation,” and “Old 
Jerusalem that Killest the Prophets,” from 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” while Johann 
Grolle, violinist, with Mr. Goepp at the 
organ, played in a superb manner move- 
ments from sonatas of old masters, ar- 
ranged for violin and figured bass; viz., 
an “adagio” of Pietro Nardini (1722-1793) 
and an “andante” of Jean Baptiste Senaillé 
(1687-1730), and also the Prelude from 
Saint-Saéns’s “Le Déluge,” arranged for 
organ and violin solo. In addition Mr. 
Goepp and Mr. Grolle gave the following 
old Dutch folk-songs, arranged for violin 
and organ: “Babilone,” “OQ Unhappy 
Time,” “Galliard,” and. “Little Nightin- 
gale.” Among the audience were many 
of the most prominent musicians and 
music-lovers of the city, attracted by the 
high character of Philip Goepp’s work, and 
it is certain that they were richly rewarded 
in the result. A. H. E. 


RECEPTION FOR SINGER. 








Geraldine Farrar Meets Old Friends at 
New England Conservatory. 


Boston, April 9.—The special event of 
last week at Gardiner Hall, one of the 
exclusive dormitories of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, was the re- 
ception given in honor of Geraldine Far 
rar, the prima donna who was appearing 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
The parlors were attractively decorated 
with palms, roses and tulips. 

Mrs. Adaline Ferguson of Gardiner 
Hall, the preceptress, was assisted in her 
duties as hostess by students in the three 
halls, Gardiner, Dana and Frost. . All the 
young ladies were charmingly gowned and 
- afternoon was one of the most enjoy- 
able. 

In the receiving line with Miss Farrar 
were her mother, George W. Chadwick, 
director of the Conservatory and Mrs. 
Chadwick. Miss Farrar was presented 
with a large bouquet of violets by the stu- 
dents. 

Among those present were many promi- 
nent society and musical people of Bos- 
ton. Miss Farrar was also tendered a re- 
ception last week by Mrs. F. M. Crosby 
of Hampton Court, Brookline. Mrs. Cros- 
by was Miss Farrar’s first public school 
teacher. D. L. ke 





Lhevinne Charms Montreal. 


MontreaL, April 8.—Of all the great pi- 
anists who have visited this city it is doubt- 
ful whether any has ever produced such an 
impression as did Lhévinne at the Stanley 
Hall, Tuesday night, when he appeared for 
the first time in Montreal. Concert goers 
are invariably intent upon making compari- 
sons but in this instance it seems that this 


bad habit was done away with, nobody 
finding any point of comparison upon 
which he could base his opinion. Lhe- 


vinne delighted his hearers by every one of 
his numerous and brilliant qualities 





The Marine Band of Washington, known 
as “The President’s Own,” gave two en- 
jiovable concerts Wednesday evening of 
last week in Bridgeport, Conn. Charlotte 
Elliott, soprano, was the soloist, and met 
with instant favor. A programme embrac 
ing selections by Wagner, Bizet, Verdi and 
Dvorak was admirably played under the 
efficient conducting of Bandmaster Sautel 
mann. 
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Father Hartmann Conducts His Own 
Oratorio, “St. Peter,” in Friar’s Robe 





Carnegie Hall Audience Hears First Performance in America of 
Noted Priest-Composer’s Work—Four Excellent Soloists. 
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FATHER HARTMANN 


Reproduced From a Sketch Made of the Eminent Priest-Composer Shortly After His Arrival in 
America 


A small but enthusiastic audience, com 
posed largely of members of the clergy, 
heard the first performance in America of 
Father Hartmann’s oratorio “St. Peter,” 


in Carnegie Hall, Wednesday of last week. 

Dr. Hartmann, in friar’s robe, conducted 
like a composer; that is to say, he tried to 
bring out in his conducting all the emo- 
tion and strong feeling which he could 
only partially express in the work. His 
earnestness communicated itself to the 
chorus, which produced an excellent body 
of tone and responded with sympathetic 
directness to the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, which furnished the accompani- 
ments, and to the four excellent soloists. 

The oratorio, which has for.its subject 
the founding of the Church and the giving 
of the keys to St. Peter, is naturally of a 
churchly character, in fact, would sound 
better in a cathedral than a concert hall. 
It is harmonious and pleasing throughout, 
and although it cannot be considered a 
great work, rises at times to heights of 
dramatic and emotional intensity. 

Much of the writing is of great excel- 
lence, especially so several of the choruses, 
notably the conclusion to parts one and 
three, and the prelude. 

It is, primarily, a choral work, the solo 
parts being almost incidental, so abbrevi- 


“T don’t know what the trouble is,” said 
the hostess in a tone of great annoyance. 
“My guests seem very distant and unsocial. 
! wish I could think of some way to start 
them talking to one another.” 


“That’s easily done,” answered Miss 
Sharp. “Is there a musician present?” 
eh ag 


“Then get him to play or sing some- 
thiftg.” 


oe oe ee ee 


MARCH 


APRIL 


ated are they. The score calls for five solo 
parts which may, however, be sung by 
four soloists, the tenor singer imperson- 
ating St. John the Baptist in part one and 
St. Andrew in the remainder of the work. 
In this case it was Daniel Beddoe to whom 
the dual réle was entrusted. Mr. Beddoe 
is so reliable, one knows that he will al- 
ways sing well, no matter what the part, 
and one is never disappointed. 

Albert Janpolski, baritone, who sang the 
part of Christ, has an admirable voice and 
noble delivery. The Christ music was 
sung out of view of the audience and was 
always accompanied by the-organ. H. H. 
Barnhart’s colorful basso made the most 
of the St. Peter solos and the duet which 
is sung by the two disciples. The soprano, 
in the réle of the Narrator, was Mariesa 
Lange-Verena, a singer well equipped with 
all the natural and technical resources nec 
essary. 

The oratorio, which is largely poly- 
phonic, was written at the suggestion of 
Cardinal Parrocchi, in 1899, and forms the 
first of a series of four, of which the re- 
maining three are “St. Francis,” “The Last 
Supper” and “The Death of our Lord.” 
The work is divided into three parts, “The 
Calling of Peter,” “The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes” and “St. Peter’s Con- 
fession and Christ’s Promise.” 


Opera Singer Robbed. 


Los ANce.es, April 7——Mme. Genevra 


Johnstone Bishop, an opera singer, report- 


ed to the police that her apartments in the 


Hotel Hollywood, Hollywood, were enter- 
ed in her absence last evening and dia- 
monds worth $5,000 stolen. Mrs. Bishop 
was attending a dance, and did not dis- 
cover the robbery until nearly midnight. 
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ST. PAUL’S NEW TEMPLE OF MUSIC DEDICATED 
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Symphony Orchestra, Under N. B. Emanuel’s Direction, Plays at Impressive Ceremony—To Be 
Devoted to Opera, Festivals and Concerts —Seating Capacity of 8,000. 





INTERIOR OF THE NEW ST. PAUL AUDITORIUM 


St. Paut, Minn., April 8.—More than 
five thousand people assembled Tuesday 
night to participate in the dedication of 
the St. Paul Auditorium. The building is» 
large, having a seating capacity of eight 
thousand; its proportions and decorations 
are dignified, harmonious, and beautiful; 
it is wnique in design with its swinging 
boxes and balconies which may divide the 
space and enclose a still spacious theatre 
or concert auditorium seating 3,300. ~Tues- 
day night the wings were thrown back. 
The immense stage was revealed as part 
of one vast and beautiful interior sur- 
rounded by forty-four boxes and spacious 
balconies occupied by thousands of peo- 
ple to whom the edifice is the realization 
of one of St. Paul’s most urgent needs and 
fondest hopes. 


Thomas Orchestra for Toronto Chorus. 


Toronto, April 8.—The committee of the 
Mendelssohn Choir has opened negotia- 
tions with the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra of Chicago, Frederick Stock conductor, 
with a view to securing that organization 
for the chorus’s series of concerts here 
next year. 





Edward German’s ‘‘Tom Jones’’ Given. 


Lonpon, April 8.—Edward German, the 
well-known writer of songs and light 
operas, has written the music for a new 
version of “Tom Jones.”. The work was 
produced last week in Manchester with 
much success and will be given here next 
month. 





The names of Haydn, Bach, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Gounod, etc., 
surmounting appropriate arches indicate 
the intention of its builders to make of 
this auditorium a possible and suitable 
home for the St. Paul Symphony Orches- 
tra, the St. Paul Choral Club, for grand 
opera and music festivals on a large sale. 

It was altogether appropriate that the 
dedication festivities should open with a 
concert by the St. Paul Symphony Orches- 
tra assisted by the St. Paul soprano, Mrs. 
Jessica De Wolf. N. B. Emanuel and his 
men gave an effective rendition of Elgar’s 
triumphal march “Pomp and _ Circum- 
stance” which was notably suitable to the 
occasion. Mrs. DeWolf was never heard 
to better advantage than in the “Dich 
Theure Halle” from Wagner’s “Tannhau- 
ser,” her brilliant, resonant voice filling 


HAMMERSTEIN ON SAFE SIDE 


Keeps Subscription Money So That He 
Can Quit at Any Time. 


Oscar Hammerstein declared a few days 
ago that he had never yet touched the 
money paid to him last Fall for subscrip- 
tions, and would not do so until to-day. 
The amount paid in for subscriptions next 
season, which will be much larger, will also 
be put aside until the second year of the 
Manhattan Opera House is a thing of the 


past. 
“I instructed my treasurer, Mr. Ward,” 
said Mr. Hammerstein, “to deposit all the 





every corner of the immense enclosure. 
She created a rousing expression of en- 
thusiasm by singing as an encore “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” The audience 
arose and at a signal from Conductor 
Emanuel united with the soloist in sing- 
ing the refrain. 

Other orchestral numbers in a_ well 
chosen programme were Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” overture, the Liszt “Preludes,” 
the Weber-Weingartner “Invitation to the 
Dance” and Tschaikowsky’s “1812” over- 
ture. 

The musical programme was followed by 
dedication speeches by Hon. E. ‘ 
Stringer, Mayor Smith, and Governor 
Johnson, a reception and promenade con- 
cert by the orchestra under the direction 
of W. W. Nelson, and a grand ball par- 
ticipated in by St. Paul’s representative so- 
ciety. 


checks received for subscriptions in a 
separate bank, where I opened a deposit 
especially for that purpose. Against that 
amount I drew a check for every subscrib- 
er. I wanted to be able to return that 
amount proportionately whenever I came 
to the conclusion that I had had enough. 
“Next season my subscriptions will 
amount to more than $300,000, according 
to present indications. That money will 
be treated in just the same way. When- 
ever I get tired I am going to stop. I 
realize that it is impossible for an opera 
house without a subvention to make any 
money, and I don’t expect that. I don’t 
expect to have the life worried out of me, 
either, and when I realize that I have had 
enough I am going to stop on the spot.” 

















= NEMES 


The Distinguished Violinist and Pianiste have Returned to New York 
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MME, SAMAROFF WITH 
THE PAUR ORCHESTRA 


Pittsburgers Hear One of the 
Best Concerts of the 
Season, 

Pitrssurc, April 9.—Never were Emil 
Paur and his men so closely in touch with 
one another as at the concert at Carnegie 
Music Hall last night. Never has the 
Pittsburg Orchestra rendered a finer pro- 
gramme, nor rendered it in a more artistic 
manner. Rarely in the history of the or- 
ganization has there appeared a more de- 
lightful soloist, or have the efforts of all 
been received with greater appreciation. 
Berlioz’s “Symphonic Fantastique,” which 
was so admirably given under Mr. Paur’s 
baton last season, was played by request, 
and was rendered, if possible, in a more 

highly finished manner. ; 

Another work which received admirable 
handling was Frederick Stock’s “Varia- 
tions.” The work is of great beauty, 
notably rich in color and full of striking 
contrasts. It made a powerful effect upon 
the audience. 

The overture to Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride” formed the concluding number on 
the programme and sent the audience 
home feeling buoyant and exhilarated, al- 
though the number and length of the of- 
ferings had prolonged the evening to an 
unusually late hour. 

Not the least of the laurels were won 
by Olga Samaroff, the pianiste, who ap- 
peared for the first time with the Pittsburg 
Orchestra in this city. _ 

Mme. Samaroff_ is decidedly one of the 
musically elect. Her playing is dignified 
and reposeful, yet withal, warm and full 
of feeling. The Liszt “Rhapsodie” which 
she rendered was followed by a Scriabine 
“Etude” for left hand only, as an encore, 
in both of which selections she exhibited 
an exceptionally resourceful and fluent 
technique. 


GERMANTOWN CHORUS. 


Selden Miller’s Club Makes Good Show- 
ing in Second Season’s Concert. 
PureapevpuiA, April 8—Selden Miller 
conducted the Germantown Chorus in an 
enjoyable concert on Saturday evening, 
when well-chosen numbers by such com- 
posers as Reinecke, Schumann and Brahms 


were sung with highly commendable effect. 
This is the second season of this society, 
of which Mrs. William Jay Turner is the 
president, and its singing on Saturday 
showed marked improvement on its work 
of last year. 

G. Russell Strauss, who appeared at the 
club’s concert last April, was again the 
assisting vocalist, and his pleasing bari- 
tone was heard to good advantage. The 
‘cello playing of Rosario Bourdon made a 
deep impression, especially in Max 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” 
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ORPHEUS CLUB CLOSES ITS 


Newark Chorus, Under Arthur 
Mees, Gives a Fine 
Concert. 


Newark, N. J., April 8—The Orpheus 
Club, Arthur Mees, director, closed its 
eighteenth season on Thursday evening 
with an excellent concert in Wallace Hall. 


The assisting soloists were Florabelle 
Sherwood, soprano, and Dorothy Hoyle, 
violiniste. Miss Sherwood’s accompani- 


ments were played by H. H. Dunklee, the 
club’s regular accompanist, and Miss Wes- 
sell, of New York, played the accompani- 
ments for Miss Hoyle. 


Liszt’s “Cavalry Song” opened the con- 
cert. It is a difficult work, with frequent- 
ly changing rhythms and harmonies. Ban- 
tock’s settings of Browning’s vigorous 
Jacobite poems, “Boots and Saddles” and 
“Give a Rouse,” were sung with great 
spirit, and the second one had to be re- 
peated. They are both stirring songs and 
were very well sung. 

Mr. Mees’s experiments in rhythm in 
“The Land o’ the Leal” and “Scots Wha 
Hae wi’ Wallace Bled” were effective and 
successful. In both of them the melody is 
the same, but the strikingly opposite ef- 
fects are produced by changes in rhythm, 
tempo and harmony. Mr. Mees is an adept 
in this kind of work, and this is the sec- 
ond experiment of this nature that the Or- 
pheus Club has made. It shows what can 
be done by a competent musician in chang- 
ing the spirit of a melody by technical de- 
vices. The second of these had to be sung 
again. Other numbers on the programme 
that call for no comment were Koschat’s 
“The Young Lover” and _  Kremser’s 
“Merry Poverty.” 

Miss Sherwood sang delightfully and was 
recalled both times. Her numbers were 
Brahms’s “Meine Lieb ist Griin,” Franz’s 
“Aus Meinen Grossen Schmerzen,” Hahn’s 
“Si Mes Vers Avaient des Ailles.” Hyde’s 
“Spring” and Strauss’s “Voci di Prima- 


vera.” Her encore pieces were Leoni’s 
“Coolan Dhu” and Oscar. Weil’s ever 
favorite “Spring Song,” the latter with 


violin obligato. 
Miss Hoyle played Bach’s Air on the G 


ORCHESTRA SEASON 
ENDS IN SPRINGFIELD 


Elsa Ruegger the Soloist at Symphony 
Society’s Last Concert This 
Year. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 8.—The last 
concert of the season by the Springfield 
Symphony Club was given Wednesday 
evening of last week, and brought to a 
close a series of creditable musical events. 
That a body of players composed of effi- 
cient amateurs and professionals can be 
molded into splendid shape, was clearly 
demonstrated by the performance, and re- 
flects much credit upon the conductor, 
Emil Janser. 


Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony,” Bee- 
thoven’s Overture “Egmont” and the bal- 
let music from “Faust” were among the 
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FLORABELLE SHERWOOD 


Soprano Soloist at Concert of the Orpheus Club 
in Newark, N. J., Last Week 


string, a Tarantelle by Mizek and Sara- 
sate’s “Gypsy Dances” as her programme 
numbers, and Schubert’s “L’Abeille” and 
an Air on the G string composed for her 
by Arthur Pryor as encores. Miss Hoyle 
has played in Newark before and _ her 
merits are well known and appreciated by 
Newark concert-goers. The audience was 
as usual very large and appreciative. 


works admirably played. The Triumphal 
March from Verdi’s “Aida” closed the ef- 
fective programme. 

In accordance with the policy adopted 
of engaging soloists of high reputation, 
the services were secured of the admirable 
‘cellist, Elsa Ruegger, who amply justified 
the laudations that have been bestowed 
upon her. 

She chose for her major work, Jules de 
Swert’s Concerto in D minor, her playing 
of which was dignified and musicianly. 
The purity of her octaves, the crispness of 
her slurred staccato, and the spirit and 
freedom of her bowing were delightful. A 
group of numbers by Schumann, Popper 
and Saint-Saéns were artistically played, 
and brought the artiste many recalls. 





La Scala is making money for the first 
time in years, there being no deficit this 
season as yet. The success of “Tristan 
und Isolde” and “Salome” is responsible 
for this unusual result. 
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SPOT-LIGHT MAN WAS WAGNER MUSIC AT 


NEMESIS OF “SALOME” 


Mme. Fremstad Tells “Musical 
America” Why Opera 
Was Dropped. 


Curicaco, April 8—One of the first prima 
donnas in the vanguard of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company to arrive in Chicago 
was Olive Fremstad. She remarked to a 
representative of MusICAL AMERICA: 

“J. Pierpont Morgan, one of the di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan, was generally 
credited with bringing about the abandon- 
ment of ‘Salome.’ Back of the million- 
aire, however, was a $24 a week spot-light 
man, who was really the cause of the trou- 
ble. For my part I hold that ‘Salome’ is 
really high art, and the music is the great- 
est that Richard Strauss ever wrote; but 
this art, I am afraid, is now only for ar- 
tists. Those who cannot understand art 
which redeems and glorifies art, are the 
ones who thought it repulsive. 

“Now in the foreign continental presen- 
tations of this opera, when the severed 
head of John the Baptist was thrust up 
from the cistern upon a charger, the stage 
was dark, quite dark. The moon was 
supposed to linger behind a cloud. The 
audience caught only the shadowy form of 
Salome as she sang her song of passion 
to the head of her beloved. Thus all the 
repulsive details, the blood, and_ the 
ghastly part of the scenes were hidden; 
but, out of the shadow came the throbbing 
passion of the music with startling effects. 

“When I was assigned the rodle of 
Salome in New York, it was my plan to 
work out the scene on the European plan. 
It was also the composer’s idea; but this 
was not in accord to the plan of the up- 
to-date light man who evidently thought 
this scene was too good for the public to 
miss, even the smallest part; so, when I 
lifted up the head of St. John on the 
shield on the darkened stage to my sur 
prise and embarrassment, I found myself 
suddenly the centre of a glaring light, 
which brought out every detail in magni- 
fied form. 

“T instantly saw what the effect would 
be upon the audience, and tried wunob- 
strusively to step out of the calcium light 
glare and seek the shadow but that ruth- 
less spot light followed me wherever I 
went.” 








Frank Ormsby’s Dates. 


Frank Ormsby, the popular tenor, who 
sang so meritoriously in the performance 
of the “Messiah” under the direction of 
rank Damrosch, on Sunday evening last 
at the New York Hippodrome, has many 
engagements ahead for the balance of the 
present season: April 17, Boston, Mass., 
return engagement; April 26, Ithaca, N. 
Y.; May 7, Albany, N. Y.; May 9, Lima, 
O.; May 16-17, May Festival, Nashua, N. 
H.; June ro, Oberlin, O.; July 18, The 
Messiah, Ludington, Mich.; July 31, Con- 
cert in Norfolk, Conn., with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. 


Catalani’s opera “Le Vally” was recently 
sung at the Can Carlo in Naples and re- 
sulted in a fiasco for all but the conductor, 
Leopold Mugone, and Maria Farneti, the 
soprano. It will soon be produced at La 
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CINCINNATI CONCERT 


Van der Stucken Conducts the 
Closing Concert of His 
Orchestra. 


Cincinnati, April 10.—Wagner has al- 
ways held sway over the final programme 
of the season of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. Last Friday’s concert was no 
exception to the precedent established in 
former years. Wagner was again king, 
and it was difficult to judge just how much 
of the applause was meant for the com- 





poser and how much for Mr. Van der 
Stucken and his men and the assisting 
artists. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable number was 
the “Wotan’s Farewell” and “The Magic 
Fire Scene” which Marcus B. Kellerman 
gave with much sonority. 

The group of singers who rendered the 
sextette from the first act of Tannhauser,” 
was composed entirely of Cincinnati talent. 
They were Joseph Schenke, Wesley Hub- 
bell, John Hoffman, Howard Barnett, 
Marcus Kellerman, Harry Plogstedt and 
John C. Hersh. 

Another admirably rendered selection 
was the quintette from “Die Meistersing- 
er,” in which were heard Antoinette Wer- 
ner West, Charlotte Calahan, J. Wesley 
Hubbell, Joseph Schenke and Howard Bar- 
nett. 

No less enjoyable were the orchestral 
numbers, Mr. Van der Stucken receiving 
a veritable ovation both after the first half 
of the programme and at the close of the 
evening. 

The orchestral numbers included .the 
“Kaisermarsch,” the “Faust” overture, the 
Vorspiel to the “Meistersinger,” the “En- 
trance of the gods into Walhalla” from 
“Rheingold,” “Ein Albumblatt” and 
“Traume.” 


OPERA IN CHICAGO. 





Metropolitan Company Opens Its One 
Week Season With ‘‘L’ Africaine.’’ 


Cuicaco, Iti., April 8.—Chicago’s one 
week of grand opera started brilliantly at 
the Auditorium ‘Theatre to-night. The 
opera was Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” and 
the choice seemed to have been a happy 
one. Its picturesqueness caught the atten- 
tion of the fashionable set in the boxes 
and there was plenty of entertainment 
without too studious attention to the 
music. The critical listener also was there 
and manifested plainly his hunger for 
opera, 

The cast included Mmes. Fremstad, Rap- 
pold and Mattfeld and Messrs. Caruso, 
Stracciari, Plancon, Journet, Bars, Muhl- 
mann and Paroli. Mr. Vigna conducted. 

The house was practically sold out, and 
the boxes while not all occupied to-night, 
were all engaged. Society was unusually 
well represented, and from a. sartorial 
viewpoint the audience was a notable one. 
Among those present were Mrs. Marshall 
Field, Mr. and Mrs. James B. Waller, H. 
C. Chatfield Taylor, George W. Dickson, 
Samuel Insull, Arthur Meeker, Milward 
Adams and Henry Dibblee, Mrs. John De 
Koven, Mrs. W. G. Henry and Mrs. J. F. 
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Francis Rogers, baritone, gave a song 
recital at Harvard University Sunday last. 
* * * 


Karl Otto Staps will succeed Prof. 
James Bagley as musical director of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in Cincinnati. 

x * * 


A concert of artistic importance was 
recently given in Indianapolis by David 
Baxter, basso, and Hugh McGibeny, vio- 
linist. 

a 

Edmund Dineen, a pupil of Louis Sa- 
jous, has been engaged as tenor soloist of 
the Trinity P. E. Church choir, New 


Haven, for the coming year. 
* * * 


Ernest Gamble, the American basso, has 
just returned from a tour of the Pacific 
coast, and will be under the exclusive 


management of J. C. Dickson. 
3 ef - 


Charles Fred. Mutter, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Michael’s Catholic 
Church, Baltimore, spent a week’s vaca- 
tion with his family in Richmond, Va. 

x * * 


Robert Leroy Haslup, the organist of 
Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
saltimore, gave an organ recital April 5 
at St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, York, Pa. 

'-3: 3 


George Thomas, who formerly sang in 
the choir of Memorial Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, has accepted the position as 
alto in the choir of Christ Episcopal 
Church. 

i 


Two performances of “The Pirates of 
Penzance” were given recently by pupils 
of the University of Kansas. The pro- 
ceeds of the second performance were con- 
tributed to the MacDowell fund. 

* * * 


The Thomas Orchestra programme in 
Chicago this week will be made up exclu- 
sively of the works of Johannes Brahms. 
The soloists are: Ludwig Becker, violinist, 


and Bruno Steindel, ’cellist. 
* * * 


The Clef Club of Winnipeg devoted its 
weekly musicale last Saturday evening to 
the compositions of Englishmen. A most 
enjoyable concert was listened to by a 
large attendance of members and guests. 

* * * 


An interesting song, “Du Bist Wie Eine 
Bliime,” recently composed by Rose 
Stange, was.sung with marked success at 
the Shakespeare Club entertainment on 
Friday, April 5, by her pupil, Jennie 
Gumb. 

oe 6 


The chorus of 168 voices that so ably 
assisted Father Hartmann in the perform- 
ance of his oratorio “St. Peter” in Carnegie 
Hall on April 3, was organized by Caroline 
Tompkins, manager of the Church Choir 


Exchange. 
* * * 


Eugene Blanchard, the young Oakland, 
Cal., pianist who has been studying with 
Sauer in Vienna, will graduate from the 
Conservatory of Music in that city in June. 
He expects, however, to remain in Europe 


one year longer. 
** * 


“Beethoven”’ was the subject at a recent 
meeting of the St. Cecelia Society of 
Grand Rapids. Mrs. Brayton Chase of 
Muskegon, a guest of the society, con- 
tributed enjoyable numbers to the inter- 
esting programme. 

* * * 


Viola Lindholm of Lexington, Miss., has 
been chosen as state director for Missis- 
sippi for the National Federation of Musi- 
cal Clubs. Miss Lindholm is thoroughly 
qualified for the place and will urge the 


federation of local clubs. 
* * * 


‘The Men’s League of Harlem Avenue 
Christian Church in Baltimore gave a 


musicale on April 5, when the following 
took part: Mrs. William Gibson, Lucie 
Myer, the Misses Boetter, pianistes, and 
the Temple Male Quartette. 
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The Symphony orchestra of the Univer- 
sity of California presented its regular con- 
cert of the series last week. An interest- 
ing programme of modern compositions by 
Debussy, Rimsky-Korsakow, and Strauss 
was ably conducted by Dr. Frederic Walle. 

Se 


Marie Hall, the brilliant young English 
violiniste, gave her second recital in Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago, Sunday afternoon 
under the auspices of the Daughters of St. 
George. She was assisted in an _ inter- 
esting programme by Louie Basche, pian- 
iste. 
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A large and interested audience heard a 
recital by Ada M. Yates, contralto, of 
Buffalo, given Friday evening of last 
week. Among the solos which won much 
favor with the audience were the songs 
written (both words and music) by Kath- 
erine Riesberg of Buffalo. 

* * * 


Pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte School 
of Boston presented an interesting and en- 
joyable programme on Friday evening of 
last week. Those participating were Levon 
Eksergian, Pauline Schwartz, Florence 
Prescott, Helen Prescott, Elsie Luker, 
Corinne Guckenberger, Virginia Beck and 
William Keim. 

x * * 

A large audience heard the lecture-re- 
cital given recently at the Annie Wright 
Seminary at Tacoma, Wash., by Mr. Myer 
and his pupils. Especially fine numbers 
were given by Mrs. Chandler Sloan, Mrs. 
C. J. Chamberlain, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. 
Lewellyn Jones, Mrs. Frederic Keator and 
Mrs. Wolbert. 

* * * 


The free organ recitals in Convention 
Hall, Buffalo, which were discontinued 
during March, were resumed last week and 
will continue to be given during April and 
May. Last Sunday’s concert enlisted the 
services of E. Russell Sanborn, the noted 
organist of Boston, and Maud Powell, the 
distinguished violiniste. 

Ss 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, the well-known lec- 
turer, teacher and critic, presented his 
pupil, Helen Tenny, in a Chicago recital 
Wednesday afternoon of last week in 
Cable Hall. Miss Tenny was assisted by 
Hans Hess, ’cellist, a pupil of Robert Am- 
brosius. An interesting programme was 
presented in creditable fashion. 

* * * 


The most important event in musical 
circles in Memphis, Tenn., last week was 
the recital given at the Lyceum Theatre 
by Ruth Martin. This was Miss Martin’s 
first appearance before a home audience 
since her triumph abroad. The singer 
was given a hearty welcome and received 
so many flowers that the piano and front 
of the stage were fairly covered. 

- e. 


Members of the Robert Fulton Monu- 
ment Association have announced that Os- 
car Hammerstein will devote one night 
in the early Fall to a benefit for the asso- 
ciation at his Manhattan Opera House, at 
which all of his operatic stars will appear. 
The association has accepted the offer, and 
the date for the event will be announced 


later. 
* * * 


The last concert of the Milwaukee Arion 
Musical Club’s present season will be given 
in the Pabst theatre, Tuesday evening, 
April 16, when the entire chorus, under the 
direction of Daniel Protheroe, will render 
Elgar’s “King Olaf.” The soloists who 
will assist the club on this occasion will 
be Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Daniel 
Beddoe, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, 


basso. 
* * * 


The closing concert of this season’s 
series of orchestral concerts by the Stu- 
dents’ Orchestra of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music was given Wednesday 
evening of last week and proved a bril- 
liant climax to a season of splendid work. 
John Hoffman, tenor, and the pianistes, 
Inez Martin and Alma Schneidler, con- 
tributed selections which received merited 
approval. 


At a recent mothers’ meeting held at the 
Oakdale avenue school in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Louise Butz, supervisor of music, 
gave a lecture recital on the opera of “Lo- 
hengrin.” Miss Butz told the story in a 
most interesting manner and played all the 
principal “motives” of the opera. On this 
occasion she had the assistance of the Cen- 
tral High School chorus, which sang the 
Wedding Chorus with splendid effect. 


* * x 


Homer Norris, who, since coming to 
New York City to accept the position as 
choirmaster and organist at St. George’s 
Church, has had little time to devote to 
composition, is having some new things 
brought out by both the Schirmer and 
Schmidt houses. Mr. Norris goes to his 
camp at Greenwood Lake early in the sea- 
son to begin work on a new sacred com- 
position. 

* * * 


In the Supreme Court, Tuesday, Justice 
Davis granted a divorce to Anna Creatore 
from her husband, Joseph Creatore, the 
bandmaster, who did not defend the suit. 
The bandmaster and his wife were married 
in Barlotte, Italy, in 1886, and came to this 
country six years ago. Mrs. Creatore tes- 
tified that soon after, her husband aban- 
doned her and that they had not lived to- 
gether since. 

* * * 


Luigi von Kunits, the well-known con- 
certmeister of the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
will give a popular concert at Old City 
Hall, Pittsburg, on Friday evening, April 
19, 1907. He will be assisted by Anne 
Griffith, one of Pittsburg’s popular so- 
pranos and an active member of the Tues- 
day Musical Club of that city, Mme. Paw- 
likowsky, a pianiste from Vienna, and 
Joseph H. Gittings, a pianist. 

x * x* 


A new musical organization, under the 
title of the “Amphion Club,” has been 
recently organized in Indianapolis. The 
work ot the club will be purely musical and 
will be devoted to chorus singing. Many 
of the best voices of the city have been en- 
rolled in its membership. The members 
have chosen for their conductor E. P. 
Parks, a musician of wide experience and 
musical understanding. 

*. Ff 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, the representa- 
tive and assistant of Lamperti, gave a 
musicale in the Jenkintown Baptist Church, 
Jenkintown, Pa., the object of which was 
to introduce her pupil, Ethel Smeal, con- 
tralto. Other artists who appeared were 
Lulu Heitzelmann, soprano; Paul Volk- 
mann, tenor, both pupils of Mrs. Caperton, 
Frederic Rees, basso; Frederic Hahn, vio- 
linist; Bertrande Austin, ’cellist, and Jean- 
ette Gessner, accompaniste. 

* * * 


The Monument Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church singing class of Baltimore, 
under Prof. J. Frederick Longworth, direc- 
tor, gave a superb rendition of H. W. 
Porter’s Easter cantata “The Resurrec- 
tion” on April 4. Mrs. H. L. Chappele 
was organist. Professor Longworth sang 
“The Desert” and “Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep” and was vigorously applaud- 
ed. Nellie Thomas ably accompanied the 
performers. 

oss 


An enjoyable programme, of the proper 
length, was given recently by pupils of 
Hattie Groneman, in Detroit. Besides 
Amalia Melin, Mabel Bofsky, Grace Sage, 
Esther Liebermann, Marcia R. Munsell, 
E. Virginia Yetters, Cecile B. Blank and 
Hattie Gittleman, all of whom played 
piano selections in a creditable manner, 
Gertrude Abrahamson, soprano, sang 
Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia?” with much 
effect. 

* * * 


Dr. Jules Jordan’s new mass in F will 
be performed on Tuesday evening, May 
7, at Infantry Hall, Providence, R. I., by 
members of the Arion Club chorus, an 
orchestra and soloists. Besides the mass 
the programme will comprise several of 
the popular numbers heard at the second 
Arion concert, including the stirring “Clan 
Alpine’s for male chorus and baritone 
solo. A special feature will be a group 
of songs by Clifford Wiley, baritone. 

x* * * 


Pauline Donalda will go direct to Mon- 
treal at the close of the season at the 
Manhattan Opera House to give a concert 
in aid of the General and Notre Dame 
Hospitals, in fulfillment of the promise 
she made when there in November to re- 
turn and sing for any charity that might 
be decided upon. Associated with her will 
be her husband, Paolo Seveilhac, the bari- 
tone, and Arthur Rosenstein, solo pianist 
and accompanist. 

. t49 


Marta Millonowski gave a piano recital 
Wednesday of last week, for the benefit 


of the Free Kindergarten, one of Buffalo’s 
most deserving charities, at the Twentieth 
Century Club of that city. Miss Millon- 
owski is a young musician of talent whose 
playing denotes genuine artistic compre- 
hension. It is remarkable for strength and 
beauty of tone. “Deux Etudes,” Op. 72 by 
Moszkowski, who, by the way, was Miss 
Millonowski’s teacher, were both played 
with artistic effect. 
* * * 


An interesting Trio by Adolph M. 
Foerster was played by the Mendelssohn 
Trio at a recent concert at the East 
Liberty Carnegie Library Hall. The or- 
ganization consists of Franz Kohler, vio- 
linist; Fritz Goerner, cellist, and Carl Bern- 
thaler, pianist. The soloist of the evening 
was Christine Miller, contralto, who ren- 
dered in a charming manner songs by 
Schubert, Strauss and Nevin. Schutt’s 
“Maerchen” Trio was also effectively 
played. 

* * * 

The faculty of the American Violin 
School of Chicago gave an _ interesting 
concert under the direction of Joseph 
Vilim last Saturday afternoon in Kimball 
Hall. Among the notable features were 
Dvorak’s “Terzetto” for two violins and 
viola, Daniel Protheroe’s String Quartette 
from D minor concerto, and Adagio from 
Quintette in C Op. 13. The American 
Violin School maintains three orchestras 
and a chamber music class. Their con- 
certs are always well patronized. 

* * * 

The Orpheus Club, of Halifax, N. S., 
with the Ladies’ Auxiliary, gave a sacred 
concert Sunday of last week at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church which afforded enjoyment 
to a large number of music lovers. The 
soloists of the evening were Mrs. James 
Slater, Mrs. Kearney and Captain Slayter. 
William Bauer was organist and Harry 
Dean, conductor. The programme in- 
cluded, besides Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise,” two selections from that compos- 
er’s “Elijah” and “The Flight of the Holy 
Family” by Bruch. 

* *K * 


A concert was given by the Germania 
Cleb in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on April 
5, under the direction of William Boeppler. 
The clubs excellent maennerchor was 
heard and several numbers were played by 
members of the Thomas Orchestra. The 
soloists were Elsa Meyenschein, soprano; 
Adolf Gill, baritone; Max Bing, baritone, 
and Leopold P. Menn, violinist. The pro 
gramme included “Fest Overture,” Lassen, 
and “Les Preludes,” Liszt, “Am Sonntag,” 
by Abt, and “Fruehling auf Erden,” by 
Krauss, sung by the maennerchor a capel- 
la; a new cantata, “Im Walde,” by Otto, 
and the soldiers’ chorus from “Faust.” 

* * * 


The pupils of St. Catherine’s Normal 
Institute in Baltimore gave a musicale 
April 4. Those who took part were 
harpists—Mary de Chontal Muller, Eliza- 
beth Rader and Emilia Erdman; vocal 
ists—Bessie Foster, Grace Webster, Lillian 
Donnelly, Elizabeth Brooks, Estelle Petty, 
Helen Berg, Elizabeth Rader, Sara Steb- 
bins, Mitte Fowler, Anna Hebb, Elsie 
Drury, Gertrude Trainor, Lulu Krug, 
Agnes Trainor, Luella Bangert and Grace 
Weaver. Accompanists—Elizabeth Rader, 
Agnes Bach, Rose Hosfross, Lillian Don- 
nelly, Gertrude Spetzler and Sara Stebbins. 
Violinist—J. Magez. 

* * * 


Boris L. Ganapol gave two interesting 
song recitals at his residence this week. 
The programmes were as follows: Old 
Italian songs (a) Lungi dal caro, Secchi; 
(b) “Star vicino,” Salvator Rosa; recita- 
tive and aria from “Acis and Galatea,” 
Handel; (a) “Der Konig bei der Kron- 
ung,” Hugo Wolfe; (b) “Die Forelle,” 
Schubert; (c) “Von ‘ewiger Liebe,” 
Brahms; aria from “Le Roi de Lahore,” 
Massenet; (a) “A Man’s Song,” Victor 
Harris; (b) “My Shadow,” H. K. Hadley; 
(c) “Why so Pale,” Frank Van der Stuck- 
en; aria from “Tannhauser,” Wagner; 
two Russian folk songs. 

* * i 


Yielding to numerous requests from 
teachers and professional singers in inter- 
ior cities, Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis 
Mehan have decided to give a special Sum- 
mer term, extending from July 8 to August 
10, inclusive. During that period Mr. and 
Mrs. Mehan and Mr. Wilcox, their first 
assistant, will be at the studios daily. The 
present term, now in progress with the 
complete faculty, will include practically 
the entire month of June. The plan of 
having assistant teachers working under 
Mr. Mehan’s direction at moderate tuition 
rates, has been amply justified this sea 
son. A good many talented students are 
enrolled with the assistants, who would 
otherwise have been unable to study along 
the lines followed by Mr. Mehan, and the 
scope of the studios promises to grow very 
decidedly as a result of the plan. 
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Where They Are 





1. Individuals 


Bouton, Isabelle—Bufftalo, April 15. 

Chase, Mary Wood—Topeka, Kansas, April 27. 

Cole, Kelley Wouisville, April 19. 

Consolo, Ernesito—Chicago, May 2. 

Costantino, Luigi—Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York, April 17. 


6he STERLING 
PLAYER Piano 


4 WI YN 
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Ay | 
‘ 
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Send for catalogues and price lists to 


The Sterling Co., Derby, Conn. 





The Martin Piano 


Takes in everything that 
goes to make up a piano of 
the highest standard. Cata- 


logues mailed on application. 





Made by 


Furbush-Martin Co. 


OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
Newton, near Boston, Mass. 


THis TRADE MARK 


iN THE 


IRON PLATE. 


OF A 


PIANO 








Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can buy 


Oo. S. KELLY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





Musical Instruments 


Prices Cut in Half 


Tointroduce. Mandolin outfits, 
25 up; Guitar outfits, $2.50 
ra up; Violin outfits. $2.25 up. 
" Best values ever offered. Seif 
Instructorand Lettered Finger- 
board FREE with each instru- 
ment. Our large text-book No. 62 
illustratingevery known musical 
instrument sent FREE if you 





state instrument desired. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
21 €, Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Cunningham, Claude— Buffalo, April 15. 

Douty, Nicholas—Chicago, April 15. 

Downing, George—Newark, April 17; Rochester, 
April 18; Binghamton, N. Y., April 22. 

Dunham, Arthur—Chicago, April 15. 

Fox, Felix—Boston, April 23. 

Gabrtlowitsch, Ossip—South Hadley, April 15, 

Ganz, Rudolph—Chicago, April 28. 

Gogorza, Emilio de—Grand Rapids, Mich., April 15. 
Grienauer, Karl—New York, April 15; Newark 
N. J,, April 29; Bridgeport, Conn., April 30. 

Hall, Marte -Winnipeg, Man., April 15. 

Hamlin, George—Halifax, N. S., April 18: New York, 
April 23; Washington, April 24; Brooklyn, 
April 25; Jamestown, Va., April 26: Raleigh, 
N. C., May 2. 

Harper, William— Louisville, April 19 and 20; Ra- 
leigh, N. C., May 2, 3. 

Harimann, Arthur—Kansas City, April IS. 

Hassell, Jrwin—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, May 
1. 

Heerman, Emtil—Chicago, April 25, May 2. 

Hekking, Anton—Oakland, Cal., May 2, 

Hissem de Moss, Mary—Louisville, April 19 and 20: 
Spartanburg, S. C., April 25; Charlotte, N° 
C., April 27; Greenboro, N. C., May 1; Ra- 
leigh, N. C., May 2, 3. 

Johnston, Edward—Spartanburg, S. C., April 24, 25; 
New York, April 26. 

Kronold, Hans—New York, April 16; 30; Montclair, 
N. J., May 2. 

Leroy, Leon—Louisville, April 20. 

Liebling, Emitl—Des Moines, April 17. 

Lhevinne, Jose-—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, April 
17. 

Macmillen, Francts—Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 
April 16, 

Miller, John B.—Chicago, April 25. 

Miller, Reed—W orcester, Mass., April 17. 

Petschntkof{, Alexander’ and Mrs, Petschnikof/— 
Los Angeles, April 15, 18. 

Powell, Maud—Boston, April 23. 

Reed, Mary—Toronto, April 30. 

Rider-Kelsey, Cortnne—Chicago, April 15; Milwau- 
kee, April 16; Washington, May 1; Richmond, 
Va., May 2. 

Rogers, Francts— Philadelphia, April 18; Groton, 
Mass., April 24; Grand Rapids, Mich., May 2. 

Rosenthal, Mortz—New York, April 14. 

Ruegger, Elsa—Mendelssohn Hall, 
April 16 

Sandal-Bramsten, Marta—New York, April 18. 

Saslausky, Alexander—Louisville, April 18. 

Schroeder, Alwin —Boston, April 25; New York, 
April 30. 

Schroeder, Elfrteda—Boston, April 25. 

Schroeder, Hans—Chicago, April 15. 


New York, 


Schumann-Heink, Ernestine—Milwaukee, April 8; St, 


Paul, April 11; Cleveland, April 18; Chicago, 
April 20. Winnipeg, Man., April 29. 
Schulz, Leo—Louisville, April 20. 
Sembrich, Marcella—Detroit, April 18; 
April 20. 
Sovereign, Alice—Louisville, April 19. 
Spencer, Janet ~Chicago, April 15. 
Van Hoose, Ellison—Louisville, April 19. 
Von Radeckt, Olga—Boston, April 18. 
Walker, Julian—Cincinnati, A pril 25. 
Walters, May—Philadelphia, April 17, 
Winkler, Leopold—Syracuse, April 15; New York, 
April 22. 
Witherspoon, Herbert—Chicago, April 15. 


2. Orchestras and Bands 


Boston Symphony Orchesira—UHartford, April 15; Bos, 
ton, April 20 and 27; Cambridge, Mass., May 2, 

Boston Symphony Quartette—Boston, April 22. 

Brooklyn Oratorio Soctety—Brooklyn, April 25. 

Knetsel Quartette—Chicago, April 14; St. Louis, Apri] 
15; Chicago. April 28; Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, April 30, 

New York Symphony Orcchestra—Memphis, April 17; 
New York, April 18. 


Louisville, 


Theodore Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, April 15 and 
16. 

University of California Orchestra—Berkeley, Cal., 
April 25. 


Volpe Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie Hall, New 


York, April 14. 


3. Oberatic Organizations 


Conrted Opera Company — Cincinnati, April 15, 16; 
Kansas City, April 20; St. Paul, April 23, 24; 
Minneapolis, April 25, 26, 27. 

‘Madam Butterfly’ —Buffalo, April 15, 16, 17; Syra- 
cuse, April 18; Rochester, April 19, 20; Pitts- 
burg, week of April 22. 

San Carlo Opera Company—Toronto, April 26, 27. 


4. Fature Events 


April 14—Concert of Arion Society,New York. 

April 15—Concert of Chicago Apollo Club, Chicago. 

April 15, 16—Concert of Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
New York. 

April 16—Concert of Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
Philadelphia. 

April 17—"‘Aida,” by Strawbridge and Clothier Cho- 
rus, Philadelphia. 

April 17— “Children’s Crusade,” 
Boston. 

April 18—Concert of Rubinstein Club, New York. 

April 18, 19, 20—Louisville, Ky,, Music Festival. 

April 19—**The Messiah,’’ New York 

April 20—Concert of New York Liederkranz. 

April 22—Metropolitan Opera House Benefit, Car- 
negie Hall, New York. 

April 23— Musurgia Concert, Carnegie Hall, New 
York 


Cecilia Society, 


Long “Jump” for 


For the first time in theatrical history, 
a company has jumped from Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to Denver, Colorado, without 
losing a performance. This record-break- 
ing run was made last Thursday by Henry 
W. Savage’s “Madam Butterfly” company 
in its special train of nine cars on the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

General Manager Hollis E. Cooley, for 
Mr. Savage, and Charles Osgood, expert 
booking agent for Klaw & Erlanger, were 
the conspirators who put their heads to- 
gether in a scheme to violate the booking 
custom of years. Both men sat up Wed- 
nesday night to receive bulletins from Dick 
McFarland of the “Madam _ Butterfly” 
company on its get-away movement from 
Salt Lake, and both admit their resigna- 
tions were ready to hand in should the 
special train fail to reach Denver in time 
for Thursday night’s performance. 

The Savage English Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which they selected for the experi- 
ment, is the largest and most expensive 
organization on the road, and failure to 
keep its opening date in Denver would nec- 
essitate the return of $3,000 in subscrip- 
tions for the first performance in that city. 


an Opera Troupe 


Now that General Passenger Agent Lo- 
max of the Union Pacific has demonstrated 
the feat is not impossible, it will mean 
thousands of dollars to other companies 
returning from the Coast. Heretofore all 
theatrical organizations have lost a day be- 
tween Denver and Salt Lake. This was 
not so much on account of the great dis- 
tance—less than 800 miles—as it was be- 
cause of the difficult mountain travel, mak- 
ing it impossible to maintain an average 
speed of thirty miles an hour. The rail- 
road company positively refused to under- 
take the run when it was first suggested, 
arguing that it had never been done before, 
but the combination: of *Puccini, “Madam 
Butterfly” and Henry W. Savage has been 
smashing all traditions this season, and so 
the record was made. “Madam Butterfly” 
reached Denver at 6:10 p. m. Thursday 
and the curtain on the first act went up on 
schedule time. 

A physician in Portland, Ore., estimates 
that 2,048 teaspoonfuls of tears, or two 





gallons in all, were shed in one night by 
the audience that heard Savage’s “Madam 
Butterfly” in that city recently. 
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The prestige of the ANGELUS was not won merely by the fact that it was 





the first piano-player put upon the market. Always in advance of its imita- 
tors, its pre-eminence has been maintained by the expenditure of thousands of; 
dollars in experimental work and by infinite labor and pains in improving and de- 
veloping it in every way possible to meet not only our own exacting desires but also 
the cultivated demands of the public. It is the piano-player, and the only one, which 
not only satisfies the layman but enthuses the musician. 


Its success is due to the progressive genius of its maKers. 


No other piano-player has the simple and convenient yet complete expression 
devices, which give everyone the means to produce artistic music. The PHRASING 
LEVER, found only on the ANGELUS, has justly been described as the most valu- 
able and important device ever put upon an instrument of this sort. With it you 
can obtain all the delicate or positive changes of tempo, which constitute the de- 
lightful phrasing so dear to the heart of every music lover. 

Another step forward was the incorporation of the ANGELUS entirely within 
the case of a high grade piano, making one complete instrument. The KNABE- 
ANGELUS is the union of the peerless Knabe piano and the ANGELUS, and beyond 
question is the finest player-piano offered to the public. The EMERSON-ANGELUS 
consists of the sweet tone Emerson, in which is installed the ANGELUS. This com- 
bination is an excellent one and has met with greatest favor ever since it was in- 
troduced. 

LOCAL AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


THE WILCOX @ WHITE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
MERIDEN, ~ - - - CONN 
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Splendid Voice Training 


You can almost see Melba, Eames, Gadski, 
Schumann-Heink Caruso, Plancon, Scotti, Journet 
j and many other artists, when they sing to you on the 


Victor R=* Records 


Seal 
You get a vivid personality in each record that 
inspires you to greater expression, more masterly 
technique, and finished execution in your own work. 
The Victor is developing many voices of great promise, and it will 
help you. - 
Eames Records, 12 inch size, $3.00. 
Your leading music dealer will gladly play for 
you some of the newest Vic/or Red Seal Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, N. J. 






EAMES 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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THE FAME OF THE 


STEINWAY 


The Piano by Which all others are 
measured and judged, is NOT MERELY 
A LOCAL OR NATIONAL ONE 


It is international, universal, world-wide, and is the recognition 
in the strongest possible manner of a work of art that is in its 
line without an equal, without a rival. 

From its inception it has always been recognized as an art 
product of the highest genius of its kind, and this recognition 
as the flower of its art has been and is without qualification 


and without limitation. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 
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NABE 4 
Preference qa 


So universally shown by the dis- 
criminating piano-purchasing public makes 
simple the selling of the Knabe. Dealens 
| who represent the Knabe, 

fully appreciate this fact. 


~~ PIANO 
WM. KNABE € Co. 


NEW YORK- BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON 
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Chrrkering 
PIANOS 








For over eighty-three years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction 


MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @ SONS 


ESTABLISHED 18235 


j 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 

















Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co. 





Made ONLY by us at 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Established 1868 


Briggs Pianos 


Top Quality ”’ 








Briggs Piano Co. 
BOSTON 
C. H. DITSON & CO. 


N. Y. Representative 
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* Mason § Kamlin « 
GRAND PIANOS 


“yp? 
IK al 


Manufactured on the 


Exclusive MASON & HAMLIN System 


ARE PIANOS WITH AN 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


TONE 
¥ 


They are beyond Musical Competition, and this fact is recognized and admitted 
by the Artistic World 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 



































| BOSTON 








BALDWIN PIANOS 


Are Ideal Creations of 
| Artistic Endeavor 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Artist’s Ideal 


Is Embodied in the 


WISSNER_ PIANO 


Made by Otto Wissner 











Main Office 
Wissner Hall, 538-540 Fulton St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








For over two decades 
The 


Hazelton 
PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano 
construction 


Hazelton Bros. 
66-68 University Place New York 





MADE IN 

CONCERT GRANDS 
PARLOR GRANDS, 

BOUDOIR GRANDS 


OUUUTH & UO PIROS. ee ceo 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE And UPRIGHT GRANDS 
If it’s not a Smith & Nixon, it’s not a GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE 
THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO, - - 10-12 East Fourth Strcet, Cincinnati, 0. 


Meblin & Sons 


Grand and Inverted Grand Pianos 


Are considered by ex udges to be the finest now made 
They contain LA. Wraleable improvements than all others 





Warerooms 
27 Union Square 
New Y 


illustrated 
Catalogue 





Henry F. Miller 


PIANOS 
Henry F. Mller & Sons Plano Co 


BOSTON 














The Strich & Zeidler Piano | *"2,.5e%.2"" CON 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factory and Offices 
132d Street and Alexander Ave. 


interested 
Me various styles of Conover 





NEW YORK CITY | tHE CABLE COMPANY, 
A. T. De La Mare Ptg. Co. 2-8 Duane St., New York 


OVER PIANOS 


in the purchase of a , send for this book. It is richly illustrated with exgre’ 
; and with it we send information of value to piame buyer’ 
Before you buy a Piano, investigate the Conover. Let us tell you fully about this instrument which has tb 
enthusiastic commendation of great artists. We will send the Book and other publications upom request 


Manufacturers, Chicag*< 








